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SCHOLASTICISM AND THE KANTIAN AESTHETIC 


PON initial consideration, it may seem highly far-fetched, 
if not definitely artificial, to attempt a comparison be- 
tween the Kantian and the Scholastic conceptions of the beauti- 
ful. Obviously, in point of time, they are mutually far removed, 
and even in terms of the cultures which they respectively ex- 
emplify, they seem incomparable. But although the mediaeval 
age and the period of the eighteenth century enlightenment 
seem to have little in common, they at least share a certain sym- 
pathy with rationalistic analysis. Both the Kantian and the 
Scholastic aesthetics may be characterized as essentially rational 
constructions. 

There are, of course, significant differences between the two, 
not only in results achieved, but in methods employed. In a 
sense, the whole orientation of the Scholastic approach to the 
problem of the beautiful differs from the Kantian. The mediae- 
val analysis is essentially metaphysical in nature in that its 
chief concern is with the ontology of beauty. I mean that, con- 
fronted with the problem of perfecting a cosmology and con- 
structing a great all-inclusive weltbild, it became necessary to 
make a place for the values of beauty. The problem of beauty is 
thus subsumed by the Scholastics under the larger problem of 
being. The Kantian analysis is, on the other hand, essentially 
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epistemological in nature. Kant’s great problem was not that of 
being qua being so much as the determination of the origin, 
extent, and validity of knowledge. Quite obviously it became 
necessary to take into account that sort of knowledge which deals 
with the recognition or apperception of the beautiful. 

In a sense, the Kantian and the Scholastic approaches exhaust 
the methods of dealing with the nature of beauty. For the entire 
subject-matter of aesthetics may (I believe) be reduced to two 
primary questions. The first is “ What is beauty, considered 
objectively and in its own nature?”’; the second is ‘“‘ How do we 
know the beautiful?” The former is the question which the 
Scholastics attempted to answer; the latter is the problem of 
Kant. It may be inquired, at this point, how, if Kant and the 
Scholastics dealt with two separate problems, it is possible to 
compare them. The answer lies in the fact that it is method- 
ologically difficult (if not impossible) to maintain a rigid dis- 
junction between these two fields of inquiry. Epistemology 
always, sooner or later, involves itself with metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, and the thesis might be maintained with equal 
diligence that to attempt a metaphysics implies an anterior 
epistemology. At any rate, it is certainly true that, different as 
may be their respective starting points, Kant and the Scholastics 
dealt, at least implicitly, with the same concrete problems. 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration (al- 
though from a certain point of view it becomes relatively unim- 
portant) is the background of the two systems. If we may for 
a moment employ for philosophy Comte’s analysis of the three 
stages of science, we might say that while the Scholastic analysis 
of beauty is theological in intent and motivation, the Kantian is 
decidedly metaphysical. Or, perhaps, employing Maritain’s more 
accurate terminology, the Scholastic approach is essentially 
“theocentric ” while the Kantian is “ anthropocentric ”.* But it 


1 This distinction is developed in a lecture delivered at the University of 
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is easy to magnify this difference beyond measure. In the last 
analysis, it affected very little the concrete conclusions of each, 
and, in terms of the sometimes unbelievable concord established 
between the two, is unimportant. For, with all the differences 
taken into account, both those of method and of background, I 
shall attempt to maintain the thesis that the Kantian and the 
Scholastic aesthetics are astonishingly en rapport. 

The entire Scholastic standpoint toward aesthetics turns upon 
the Aristotelian distinction between the speculative and the 
practical orders of knowledge and existence.” According to the 
Schoolmen, the speculative order has as its sole end the attain- 
ment of knowledge. The practical order contrary-wise is divisi- 
ble into two spheres, that of acting or doing, and that of making 
or production.* The first is essentially the domain of ethics, the 
latter is the field of aesthetics properly so called. For it is 
fundamentally the sphere of making which is the sphere of art. 
With this distinction clearly in mind, it is easy to comprehend 
how the Scholastic aesthetic is metaphysical rather than episte- 
mological in nature. 

Once having delineated the field of aesthetic experience, the 
Scholastic’s further analysis depends upon a second metaphysi- 
cal distinction employed by Aristotle; I mean the distinction be- 
tween form and matter.* Recognizing that an object has both a 
material cause and a formal cause, the mediaevals took as the 
fundamental point of orientation for their aesthetics the problem 
of how in an object of art the formal cause is related to the 
material. The account which the Schoolmen gave of this relation- 
ship is, despite their prior belief that art is making, an intellec- 


Chicago: Some Reflections on Culture and Liberty (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1933). 

? Nic. Eth., VI, 1139-1141. 

* Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York: Charles Scribner, 
1930), p. 5. 

* Met., 1133 ff. 
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tualistic one. For by “making” is meant something quite 
different than the mere manual labor necessary for production. 

The essence of artistic activity is the imposition of form upon 
matter, that is to say, the purposive operation of the intellect 
upon inert materials. The matter of art is the work to be done, 
its form is reason. Although the raw materials out of which art 
objects may be constructed are given in nature, the form which 
they achieve in the process of being made comes not from nature 
as such, but from the mind. In art, mind has prepared the form 
before imposing it upon matter, and this mental preparation is 
the work of the rational intellect. Objects of art are then, in the 
last analysis, the expression of human reason. As Jacques 
Maritain quite adequately points out: “ Art is before all intel- 
lectual, and its activity consists in impressing an idea upon 
matter. Thus it is a certain quality of the mind of the artifex.” ° 

The fact that art in the Scholastic sense is essentially a human 
product leads to certain interesting conclusions. In the first 
place, it would seem that the art object possesses certain moral 
qualities which it inherits from its producer. If the practice of 
art is (as Aristotle said of virtue) a habit of the practical 
intellect, then it is evident that since the manner of an act 
follows the disposition of the agent, as a man is, so will be his 
works. Thus the subject-matter of aesthetics has certain moral 
implications. Pure art, the Scholastics would admit, as the 
production of the beautiful, would be something completely non- 
moral, but the human situation makes it impossible that there 
should be any such thing as a pure artist (except perhaps God, 
the purist artist of all). In human terms, the artist is first of 
all a man, and as a result, there will be within him a perpetual 
conflict of those urges which are intrinsically ethical and those 
which are intrinsically aesthetic. Within the human artist, art 
and prudence will wage perpetual warfare.° 


5 Op. cit., p. 9. * Maritain, op. cit., pp. 84, 5. 
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The second implication of the concept of art as human activity 
is that it must, to a certain extent, reflect the contingency of 
man’s capabilities as well as the necessity of his reason. This is 
a fact which the Schoolmen seem to accept without much uneasi- 
ness. Their reaction to this problem is to minimize the part 
which manual labor plays in artistic creation. The Schoolmen 
contend that although on the material side, that is to say, 
extrinsically involving contingency and fallibility, in itself and 
in so far as the regulation of the mind is concerned, art is 
“firmly fixed in certitude.”* For manual dexterity, though 
playing its determined role in the production of art, is after all 
merely a material and extrinsic condition of it. 

The final result of this attitude, paradoxically enough, is to 
introduce a certain democracy into the concept of the artist. 
If art is simply production, no more, no less, then it becomes 
possible to identify, at least for practical purposes, the artist 
and the artisan. And so there arises no necessity to make the 
separation between the lower arts and the fine arts. This dis- 
tinction is, viewed historically, a product of the high Renais- 
sance; it was unknown to the mediaevals. Their practice in this 
matter was to follow the ancients. Now it is true that the 
ancients did distinguish the servile from the liberal arts, but the 
basis of this distinction was only the corporeal labor involved.*® 
There was in this separation no value implications whatsoever. 
Thus, for example, to the Greeks, only such pursuits as music 
and logic were deemed liberal; painting and sculpture were 
definitely servile in nature. It is only the Renaissance, charac- 
terized by the protests of a Leonardo da Vinci that painting is 
superior to the mechanical arts® that an invidious distinction 


Ibid., p. 13. 
*St. Thomas too makes this distinction. Summa Theologica, I, II, 
Q. 57, A. 3. 


* The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (New York: Empire State Book Co., 
1923), pp. 157, 8. 
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between the lower and the fine arts become current. In mediae- 
val culture the artist is first of all an artisan and conversely the 
artisan becomes an artist. Even in the most humble artisan, 
shoemaker perhaps or carpenter (as in Christ, most sacred of 


all artisans) art is to be found as an intrinsic development of 
reason, as a certain essential nobility of mind. 

We pass now from the more general Scholastic point of view 
to those specific theses which the Schoolmen maintained in 
regard to beauty. It must be initially admitted, I believe, that 
the Scholastics hold a somewhat ambiguous opinion concerning 
beauty in regard to its cognitive factors. It is at first rather 
difficult to determine whether their account of the apperception 
of beauty places major emphasis upon the cognitive or the feel- 
ing aspects of aesthetic experience. Primarily, I suppose, the 
cognitive aspect predominates. St. Thomas defines the beautiful 
as “that which gives pleasure on sight.” *° The beautiful is 
essentially delightful because it is that which gives joy in 
knowledge. Starting with the phenomenological datum that the 
beautiful is the cause of intellectual joy, it becomes necessary 
to inquire precisely in what this joy consists. The answer of the 
Schoolmen is virtually that cetain qualities in objects have the 
power to excite this intellectual pleasure. Beauty delights the 
mind because beauty is essentially a certain excellence or pro- 
portion in things which is susceptible to the mind’s apprehen- 
sion. In general terms, an object of beauty exists where there is 
a mutual adequation of form and matter. Such mutual adequa- 
tion, according to St. Thomas,” results in the manifestation of 
three particular qualities; first a certain wholeness or perfection 
or integrity, second a certain harmony or proportion, and third 
a certain clarity or brightness. These then mark the proper 
integration of form and matter and are the essential qualities of 
the beautiful as it is given to mind. Certainly these qualities 


1° Summa Theologica, I, Q. 5, A. 4. 11 Tbid., I, Q. 39, A. 8. 
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seem very nearly to exhaust the category of the beautiful. The 
first, that of wholeness or perfection although probably inspired 
by Aristotle, is a distinctly mediaeval conception. That com- 
pleteness constitutes perfection, that the existential determines a 
metaphysical goodness or beauty,” is an idea common in Scho- 
lastic philosophy although its classic expression did not come 
until the days of Spinoza. The quality of harmony or propor- 
tion as applied to the beautiful is obviously Greek in origin and, 
as expressed, for example, in Plato,’* represents the essential 
spirit of the aesthetics cf the ancient world. Clarity or bright- 
ness is a somewhat novel quality to apply to the beautiful but it 
perhaps arose out of the fusion of Christian mysticism and 
Greek philosophy. The neo-Platonism of Plotinus and the early 
patristic period with its metaphorical use of light and brilliance 
(to be found concretely in such a work as the Paradiso of 
Dante) is probably the source of this mediaeval conception. 

In all this, the mediaevals stress the formal aspect of the 
beautiful. For, those qualities which are the essential criteria 
of beauty are those which are in general primarily predicated 
of the form of beautiful objects. It is perhaps a fair summary 
to call attention to that passage of Maritain to the effect that 
“ beauty is the splendor of form (splendor formae) shining in 
the proportioned parts of matter.” ** 

Just because the form of an object is so important if it is to 
possess the characteristic of beauty, the Schoolmen realized that 
it was absolutely necessary that the artist, in imposing form 
upon matter, should observe certain definite injunctions. Al- 
though every artisan is an artist; it does not follow that he pos- 
sesses absolute freedom from laws of aesthetic creation. The 
possession of ascertained rules is an essential part of art as such. 


12 This notion is perhaps deducible from the reflexive, mutually predicable 
nature of the six transcendentals, ens, res, unum, aliquid, bonum, verum. 

18 As in Philebus, Republic, III. 

* Op. cit., pp. 25, 28. 
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It must be remembered that “ the formal element of art consists 
in the regulation it impresses upon matter ’’,’* and these regula- 
tions are not casual and contingent but natural and necessary. 
Of course, the fact that men out of the fund of their rational 
natures create beauty does not imply that beauty is necessarily 
dependent upon human perception. With a certain objectivity, 
a certain metaphysical realism perhaps, the Scholastics submit 
that although beauty may be relative, it is by no means relative 
to the human mind so much as to the peculiar nature and end 
of the artistic object. It is in this connection that the School- 
men bring in the Aristotelian conception of a final cause, and it 
is in recognition of the impersonal, yet necessary, existence of 
such a cause that Scholastic aesthetics achieves a certain 
objectivity. 

At the beginning of this exposition I stated that, in the Scho- 
lastic argument on beauty, the cognitive aspects of the percep- 
tion of the beautiful predominated. This statement may per- 
haps be clarified if we consider for a moment the Scholastic 
account of the relationship which obtains between the beautiful 
and the good. According to St. Thomas, the beautiful is that 
which pleases intellectually; the good is that which satisfies 
desire.“ Thus, the beautiful and the good appeal funda- 
mentally to separate faculties of the human organism. The 
appreciation of beauty is peculiar to the faculty of cognition 
while the recognition of goodness is peculiar to the faculty of 
desire. It is true none the less (and St. Thomas is strong in 
the recognition of this fact)** that beauty and goodness are 
inseparable in so far as they are both based upon the same thing, 
namely form (in the one case form of an object, in the other 
form of an act). But they are distinguishable in that beauty 
concerns the cognitive faculty while the good simply refers to 


18 Ibid., p. 39. 
18° Summa Theologica, I, II, Q. 27, A.1. 
Ibid., I, Q. 5, A. 4. 
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the faculty of desire. That which merely satisfies desire is 
called good; that whose mere apprehension pleases is called 
beautiful. Beauty appeals primarily to our intelligence and 
only incidentally to our practical natures or desires. It is even 
true to say that beauty is not in itself essentially desirable 
except in so far as it partakes of the essence of the good. But 
obviously the absence of good does not exhaust its value con- 
tent. For beauty in itself has perfection, harmony, and clarity, 
and these alone are sufficient to impregnate it with value. 

It would perhaps be impossible to give a complete exposition 
of the Kantian aesthetic within the scope of this paper. None 
the less, merely for purposes of comparison, it becomes neces- 
sary to give some account of Kant’s extended argument. 

“In order to determine beauty,” says Kant, “we refer the 
representation (of an object) by the imagination to the subject 
and its feeling of pleasute or pain.” ** Thus initially Kant sets 
the key of his entire aesthetics. For it becomes apparent that 
the Kantian concept of the beautiful sets apart the faculty of 
perceiving beauty as characterized by feeling rather than cogni- 
tion. Judgments of taste are not cognitive but aesthetical, and 
by aesthetical Kant means “ in reference to certain purely sub- 
jective feelings.” *® But the aesthetic feeling is again to be 
sharply distinguished from desire, for Kant makes it quite plain 
that a pure judgment of taste is wholly unmixed with any inter- 
est. Pleasure is in truth the criterion of the beautiful, but it is 
pleasure (if such is possible, and Kant thinks it is) of an 
entirely disinterested sort. No interest of sense or, for that 
matter, of reason enters into the situation and forces assent. 
Although the merely pleasant gratifies desire, and the merely 
good stimulates approval, the beautiful results in a certain 
impersonal (I use the term advisedly) pleasure. As Kant him- 


18 J. H. Bernard (Trans.), Kant’s Kritik of Judgment (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1892), p. 45. 
1° Tbid., p. 46. 
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self states: “ Taste is the faculty of judging of an object by an 
entirely disinterested satisfaction, and the object of such a satis- 
faction is beautiful.” *° 

The faculty of taste operates through the givenness of a uni- 
versal satisfaction to the mind, and wholly apart from the inter- 
vention of any conceptual materials. The technique or physi- 
ology of taste implies that an object exert a certain force upon 
the perceiving subject, giving to that subject an immediate pleas- 
ure which is potentially the same as the pleasure which any 
other being endowed with this faculty would experience. It is 
not true to say, however, that the mechanism of taste is pri- 
marily perceptual. Kant’s treatment of this problem (as I shall 
show later) is somewhat ambiguous, but it would seem that the 
judgmental rather than the perceptual is essential to the faculty 
of taste. For although he does not intelligibly describe how 
this is so, Kant definitely states that the abstract judgment of 
the object as beautiful precedes any pleasure derived from the 
object itself. Such a pure judgment of taste is independent of 
charm and emotion; it seems to derive validity solely from the 
a priori rationality of the subject involved. 

Kant next proceeds to consider, in some deteil, the nature of 
the judgment of taste in relation to the beautiful. A thing is 
judged beautiful “ if it pleases universally without a concept.” * 
The characteristic feature of a beautiful object in relation to 
judgment is that it brings about a certain harmonious integra- 
tion in the cognitive faculty. Although the aesthetical judg- 
ment as such gives no cognition of the object, it causes a certain 
internal harmony of cognitive powers within the subject. This 
is precisely the reason that such a judgment merits the term 
aesthetical, for what is essentially aesthetical about such a judg- 
ment is that it has as its determining ground not a concept such 
as the understanding might form, but a feeling of harmony in 
the play of the mental powers. 


Tbid., p. 55. Op. cit., p. 67. 
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This feeling of harmony arises in general out of an apprehen- 
sion of the formal character of an object of beauty. That which 
pleases by its form, not that which gratifies in sensation is beau- 
tiful, and in the judgment of taste the formal element in the 
object is, metaphorically speaking, taken over by or superim- 
posed upon the cognitive mechanism itself. More specifically, 
Kant describes the nature of the form of beauty in quasi-teleo- 
logical terms. In the last analysis, the formal beauty of an 
object consists in its having a certain purposiveness. Kant is 
very insistent upon the fact that it is not the specific nature of 
such purposiveness which is important; the mere formal char- 
acteristic of purposiveness is all that matters. Beauty then is 
judged by having purpose, not on the grounds of what that pur- 
pose consists in, but in its intrinsic possession of this character. 
Quoting Kant: “ Beauty is the form of the purposiveness of an 
object perceived without any representation of a purpose.” ” 

It is clear then that Kant breaks with common aesthetic doc- 
trine before his time. For he would, I believe, refuse to admit 
that a concept such as wholeness or perfection could influence 
the perception of beauty. A judgment of taste, having at its 
basis the form of the purposiveness of an object, would be inde- 
pendent of the concept of perfection and would not derive its 
universality from the fact that beautiful objects partake of such 
perfection universally. Instead, the universality and necessity 
of pure judgments of taste derive from the nature of the subject 
rather than the nature of the object. Universality of such judg- 
ments is due to the universality of certain subjective conditions 
which they possess. For in a very real degree all necessity in 
judgments of taste arises out of the fact that men possess a com- 
mon rationality or, more specifically, a common sense. 


Kant’s insistence upon the freedom of conceptualization in 
the apprehension of beauty leads him to make a further distinc- 
tion between what he calls “free beauty” and “ dependent 


Ibid., p. 90. 
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beauty.” ** The former is free in the sense that it is not con- 
ceptually determined. Such free beauty is exemplified in 
natural objects like flowers whose apprehension results in a judg- 
ment of taste which is pure. The latter, dependent beauty, is 
based upon the concept of a particular purpose, such as that of 
perfection, and is exemplified in such an object as the human 
body. 

Now, the very formality implied in a pure judgment of taste 
means that no specific rule can be enunciated which might con- 
tain the definite conditions of beauty, and so function as a canon 
of taste. In other words, there can be no objective rule of taste 
which could ever conceptually determine the beautiful. The 
whole notion of beauty then becomes (in the language of the 
first Critique) almost a regulative ideal, for the archetype of 
taste is itself a mere idea. This idea of beauty is derived from 
two sources; first from the human race as a species in which 
case it is what Kant terms a “ normal idea”, and second from 
man as « rational being, this latter being called a “ rational 
idea.” But normal or rational, the ideal of beauty is wholly 
vague as to content and formal in nature. 

The next section of the Kantian aesthetic which demands our 
attention is that part which has to do with the nature of art and 
of genius. In this part Kant sets down the nature of genius and 
attempts to explain the relations which obtain between nature 
as perceived and art as created. Kant recognizes that although 
art is artificial in the sense that it always has a definite design 
of producing something, it has rules which must not violate the 
laws of natural objects. That art has such rules Kant admits, 
but he insists that these must not be allowed to artificialize 
beautiful objects beyond measure. Art is, in a real sense, 
always the representation (viz. Plato) of natural objects, but art 
must always possess sufficient freedom from arbitrary rules to 
seem like nature. Rules, as Kant properly states, should be 


*3 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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“ punctiliously observed” but never “ painfully apparent.” ** 
Beautiful art must always look like nature despite the fact that 
we are a priori conscious of it as art. 

As a matter of fact there is in Kant’s theory a close corre- 
spondence between art and nature, and this correspondence 
arises paradoxically enough out of those rules which the artist 
observes when he creates a beautiful object. For these rules 
themselves spring from human genius, and human genius is the 
power of nature working within a man. Talent belongs to 
nature and, for Kant, genius is the talent which gives the rules 
to art. In his own words: “ Genius then is the innate mental 
disposition through which nature gives the rules to art.”* It 
seems obvious that in his account of genius and the relationship 
of art to nature, Kant has derived much from Plato and Aris- 
totle. He reacts critically against the latter’s theory of imita- 
tion (the first rule of genius, says Kant, is originality)** but he 
closely follows Plato’s doctrine of poetic inspiration * in his 
account of genius. Genius is opposed to the spirit of imitation, 
but it obtains its dynamic power and artistic skill from nature 
in a fashion so mystical and so mysterious that even the artist 
is unable to tell how he came by his ideas. More, although his 
power derives directly from nature, he as a man cannot further 
communicate his genius to others, so that the only method of 
preserving beauty (outside of nature’s own perpetual fertiliza- 
tion of the human species) is through the preservation of models 
of beautiful art. It is true that one man can communicate to 
another the superficial aspects of his genius, that is to say his 
manual skill, but that is not his essential genius. Mechanical 
art and beautiful art are (as Kant appreciates) very different; 
the first is merely an art of industry and of learning, the latter 
reflects true genius. Both, of course, are important for creation, 


** Op. cit., p. 188. Ibid., p. 189. 
38 Thid. ** As enunciated in the Jon. 
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genius furnishing the materials for art, talent furnishing the 
technique of construction. 

Although he decries the doctrine of imitation in art, in one 
sense Kant would admit that all art created by man is repre- 
sentative. Ultimately, only natural beauties are truly things 
while human creations are artificial beauties which are mere 
representations (Plato again)** of real objects. Thus the objects 
in nature have a superior metaphysical status to objects of 
human manufacture. But this does not entirely imply that they 
have a higher aesthetic value likewise, for beautiful art shows 
its superiority over nature in that it may describe or represent 
as beautiful those objects which are in nature ugly or displeas- 
ing. And, finally, artificial creation is inspired by powers of 
human imagination possibly transcending the realm of being 
exemplified in nature. On the cognitive side, spirit (or imagi- 
nation) is the animating aesthetical principle of the mind, and 
genius might well be described, thinks Kant, as the happy union 
between imagination and understanding. Genius is not only 
primarily the faculty of aesthetical ideas and the genius not 
only the favorite of nature, but genius is also the exemplary 
originality of the natural gifts of a subject in the free employ- 
ment of his cognitive faculties. 

Kant concludes his aesthetics with some slight commentary 
on the relationship which beauty bears to goodness. He has 
before definitely stated that the faculty of aesthetic judgment is 
quite apart from the faculty of desire (the faculty of moral sig- 
nificance) and he has shown that there can be no mixture or 
combination of the good and the beautiful in a pure judgment 
of taste. None the less, there is a certain relatedness between 
goodness and beauty. Although on the epistemological side 
(that is, as regards mental recognition), the faculties whose 
purpose is the recognition of the good are distinct from those 
whose purpose is the appreciation of the beautiful, axiologically 


*8 Republic, X, 597 ff. 
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speaking, the value of goodness is close to the value of beauty. 
Plato was not perhaps accurate in ultimately identifying the 
two values, but they have a certain kinship in that symbolically 
the beautiful may stand for the morally good. Although of the 
two values, goodness is the primary one (and here Kant reflects 
his obvious moral bias), beauty may gain a certain added 
honorific status as a symbol of goodness.” More, the existence 
of beauty may serve as a sort of guidepost toward the good. 
When a man perceives beauty he may recognize that he is aim- 
ing toward the good. One who, for instance, takes an imme- 
diate interest in the beauty of nature, says Kant, is a good soul, 
for the contemplation of nature is closely bound up with the 
moral feeling. In the light of Kant’s famous statement as to 
his awe at “ the starry heavens above and the moral law within ” 
this attitude becomes intelligible. Beauty and goodness are thus 
mutual disciplines, the pursuance of one of which is excellent 
preparation for the pursuit of the other. Not only is beauty 
man’s guide to moral blessedness, but the development of moral 
ideas in the individual is itself the true foundation of taste. 

Before proceeding to a critical comparison of Kantian and 
Scholastic aesthetic doctrine, it would perhaps be well to point 
out certain difficulties in the Kantian system which make its 
interpretation a somewhat dubious affair. In this task I take 
as my point of orientation an article of H. N. Lee on Kant’s 
Theory of Aesthetics, appearing in the Philosophical Review 
for 1931. 

Lee points out initially that a certain difficulty in Kant’s 
aesthetics arises out of the fact that the word aesthetic itself is 
here used in a somewhat unusual sense. In the first Critique, 
Kant had meant by aesthetic “ perceptual ” but in the Critique 
of Judgment the meaning of the word changes to “ subjective.” 
Here Kant means by aesthetic the subjective feeling of pleasure 
and pain which is his criterion for the beautiful. 


* Kant, op. cit., p. 250. 
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In constructing his aesthetics, Kant was not so much inter- 
ested in exploring a new philosophical field as he was in har- 
monizing his general system of the cognitive faculties. The 
first Critique had dealt primarily with the faculty of under- 
standing; the second with that of reason. The faculty of judg- 
ment, dealt with in the third Critique, was meant to serve some- 
how as a mediating link between the two. The aesthetic, as 
that which pleases without a concept, makes a clear differentia- 
tion of this faculty from the intellectual, the aesthetic as that 
which pleases without desire makes a similar differentiation 
between it and the moral. The aesthetic experience in that it 
involves the immediate pleasure implied in an apprehension of 
the form of objects is neither a logical judgment or the satisfac- 
tion of a desire. In Kant’s final system, understanding, reason, 
and judgment are co-ordinate faculties of cognition, although 
for practical purposes they are strictly differentiated. 

From one point of view, the first Critique is an examination 
of methodology while the latter two are investigations in the 
field of value. But there is in the Critique of Judgment a cer- 
tain confusion in the value approach. In the Kantian aesthetics, 
direct intuition and reflective judgment are confused, and in 
the confusion the perception of beauty invalidly takes on a cer- 
tain intellective character. In short, Kant does not adequately 
distinguish the two approaches to axiology. In terms of aesthet- 
ics only, there is on the one hand the matter of the apprehen- 
sion of beauty which is direct, intuitive, and of a value char- 
acter, and the judgment concerning this apprehension which is 
mediate, remote, reflective, and of an evaluative nature. Simply 
stated, judgments of value are propositional while value experi- 
ences are direct. In the Kantian aesthetic no attempt is made 
to precipitate these two strains and treat them separately. With 
this difficulty in mind, we may proceed to our original task, a 
comparison of the Kantian and the Scholastic notions of beauty. 

As I pointed out in the first section of this paper, the orienta- 
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tion of the Scholastic aesthetics is metaphysical while that of 
Kant is epistemological. Simply stated what this amounts to is 
that while the Scholastics view the subject-matter of aesthetics 
in terms of art as making, for Kant aesthetics deals with art as 
contemplated. But as I further stated, this fails to vitiate the 
essential similarity between the two systems. 

The chief point upon which the Kantian and the Scholastic 
points of view agree is that of the manner in which beauty is 
apprehended. Both recognize that the fundamental feature in 
the experiencing of a beautiful object is the feeling of pleasure 
which immediately arises in the subject of the experience. In 
Kant this pleasure arises without the mediation of conceptuali- 
zation; in the theory of the Schoolmen this conceptualization is 
to a degree implied, but what is important is the emphasis which 
both place upon the feeling character of aesthetic experience. 
For Kant the beautiful is “ that which gives pleasure universally 
without a concept ”’,*° for St. Thomas the beautiful is “ that 
which gives pleasure upon being seen.” In both cases the 
situation is essentially one in which the mind by means of a 
direct intuition of the senses is confronted with beauty, and the 
nature of this direct intuition is pleasurable. Both Kant and 
Aquinas recognize that the value experience of which a beauti- 
ful object is the center is primarily affective in nature; both 
comprehend that in so far as a reference of the representation of 
the object to the subjective feeling of pleasure results positively, 
the beautiful gives joy in knowledge. 

More, each interprets the function of the subjective feeling of 
pleasure in the same fashion. Both recognize that this pleasure 
represents a certain adequation of the beautiful object to the 
subject which comprehends it, and, on the part of the subject, 
an harmonious adjustment of cognitive powers. Kant states 
this by saying that the ground determining an aesthetical judg- 
ment is the feeling of harmony in the play of the mental powers; 


*° Supra, note 21. *1 Supra, note 10. 
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the Scholastics state virtually the same thing by considering 
beauty itself as a kind of excellence or perfection in the propor- 
tion of things to the mind. 

In the analysis of the pleasure which the subject feels in the 
presence of a beautiful object, both Kant and the Scholastics 
arrive at the conclusion that this pleasure is disinterested. Its 
disinterestedness consists for Kant in the separation of the 
faculty which experiences it from the faculty of desire and like- 
wise its universal rather than individual character. In the 
mediaeval analysis likewise the pleasure is disinterested both in 
that it is not a satisfaction of desire as such and in that its point 
of reference is not primarily the experiencing subject but the 
experienced object. 

Perhaps the most striking similarity between the Scholastic 
and the Kantian aesthetics is the emphasis which both put upon 
the formal aspect of beauty. The general formalism of Kant’s 
entire system, be it in epistemology, ethics, or aesthetics, is 
well known, but to find the same sort of formality in Scholastic 
doctrine is somewhat unusual. In a sense, of course, the fact 
that both Kant and the Scholastics stress the element of form in 
aesthetics is due to their strong rationalistic sympathies. 
Rationalism seems not only to appeal to the validity of self- 
evident principles a priori in the mind, but likewise to seek a 
certain principle of unity and integration which may serve to 
bind together the multiple and transitory objects and events of 
experience. One of the most satisfactory concepts to bring about 
such consistency and unity, since the days of Plato, has been 
the idea of a certain permanent and unchanging form of things, 
persisting and retaining its identity in spite of all changes in 
matter and degradations in substance. In these terms the notion 
of beauty as a formal pattern appealed alike to the Schoolmen 
and to Kant. We have seen how in the doctrine of the Scho- 
lastics the essential nature of art was the imposition of form 
upon matter and how their conception of aesthetic discipline 
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implied that in art, the form exerts a certain active regulation 
upon matter. All this, of course, refers to the productive side 
of art, a side to which Kant gave but little thought. But on the 
contemplative side too, the Schoolmen have something important 
to say about form. Just as the recreation of matter through 
form is the essence of making a beautiful object, so the recogni- 
tion of form is the essential act in the apprehension of such a 
beautiful object. That wholeness, proportion, and clarity which 
St. Thomas assigns to beauty is in reality a complex of qualities 
predicated of the form of such an object, and when a being 
recognizes these properties in an object, it is because he is sensi- 
tive to the particular formal splendor which emanates from the 
object as light from the crown of deity. 

In Kant, too, form plays an important role. For it is the 
loveliness of the form of the beautiful object which is at the base 
of the pleasure which a subject feels when witnessing it. As 
Kant repeatedly states, an object is beautiful when it pleases by 
its form, not when it merely generates empty sensations. More 
specifically, Kant uses the notion of form in his treatment of 
the purposiveness of an object. It will be remembered that 
Kant plainly states that beauty is the form of the purposiveness 
of an object quite apart from any concrete purpose. Here again 
the formal element predominates in Kant. 

Apropos of this matter of purposiveness, we have here I think 
another general resemblance between Scholastic and Kantian 
aesthetic theory. As I have pointed out, both seem remotely 
teleological in approach. In Kant this takes the guise of an 
insistence upon the formal aspect of purpose as a predicate of 
the beautiful. In the Scholastics it appears in a somewhat 
surreptitious smuggling in of the idea of final cause. The pre- 
cise reference of this final cause is not only exactly clear. It 
might be interpreted as the animating idea in the mind of the 
artist, as the final cause of the material object itself (in develop- 
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mental terms), or perhaps the idea in the mind of God which 
serves as a regulative principle for either of these other two. 
Another similarity between Kant and the Scholastics is appar- 
ent in their respective treatments of the subject of genius. First 
of all, both recognize the necessity for certain rules in art. For 
Kant rules form the link between the artist as man and the 
artist as subject of nature; for the Schoolmen the strict rules 
of aesthetic discipline form the link between the man as artist 
and the man as rational being. Ultimately, of course, the two 
theories differ in that the mediaeval is theologically orientated 
while the Kantian orientation is metaphysical. For Kant the 
subject of genius serves to introduce the idea that the artist is 
not opposed to, but subsumed under nature in that through 
rules nature imposes her will upon the artistic object. Artistic 
skill is not necessarily derivative from a man’s own resources, 
but is implanted within him by some mysterious entity, seeming 
to comprehend the entire universe, which Kant calls Nature. 
For the Schoolmen, on the other hand, the form of art, that is to 
say the idea behind the artistic production, is a product of 
human rationality which is itself ultimately derivable from God. 
But whether one says that genius comes from Nature or from 
God is after all fairly unimportant provided that one gives a 
cogent account of the method whereby it passes from its source 
to its final actualization in artistic creation. And in the account 
of this latter stage, Kant and the Schoolmen seem to agree. 
There is a certain final similarity between Kant and the 
Schoolmen in their treatment of the relationship of goodness 
and beauty. Both recognize that the two stand in close prox- 
imity. For Kant the essence of their relationship is that the 
beautiful may serve as a symbolic representation of the good, 
and in so far as the beautiful does have this symbolic character, 
becomes in Nicolai Hartmann’s terms a “carrier” ** of the 
value of goodness. Ultimately, however, the values of goodness 


*? Ethics (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1932), Vol. II, p. 87. 
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and of beauty are separable with goodness holding the higher 
place from a value standpoint. For St. Thomas, although 
beauty is essentially cognitive while goodness is the satisfaction 
of desire, the two are inseparable. For they, as has been stated, 
both depend upon certain formal properties of acts and objects. 
And unlike the treatment of Kant, in Aquinas the relationship 
between beauty and goodness is symmetrical in the sense that 
beauty may be desirable or goodness may have clarity. Kant 
would call every moral act beautiful, but would have some 
reluctance in calling every beautiful object good. 

The similarity of Kant and the Schoolmen in the matter of 
implicit rationalism has already been considered. Yet even 
further both explicitly state the importance of the concept of 
reason in their respective systems. For the Scholastics, reason 
is the source of art. The essential idea which is later mechani- 
cally impressed upon niatter is the child of the mind and springs 
from its rational nature. The form of all art is reason, and the 


same is true of all creation. It is by virtue of this rational 
origin that art is necessary rather than contingent. Similar to 
the archetype in the mind of the Schoolmen’s artistic creator, 


Kant proposes the existence of such an archetype of taste in the 
mind of an apprehending subject. Conceptually indefinite, such 
an archetype of beauty exists as a mere idea in the mind of all 
rational beings.** More, the idea is pre-eminently a rational 
idea since it arises not out of man qua man, but out of man as a 
rational creature. Just as reason is the indispensable condition 
of the creation of beauty to the Schoolmen, so to Kant it is the 
indispensable condition for its apprehension. 

We have seen how in certain respects the Kantian aesthetic 
resembles the Scholastic. It is now our task to point out with 
the utmost brevity those points upon which they differ. As I 
have frequently intimated, the chief point of divergence is in 
reference to the relation of the perception of beauty to the cogni- 


** Kant, op. cit., p. 85, 
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tive faculties. The mediaeval theory is frankly intellectualistic 
in that it stresses the cognitive element in such perception. St. 
Thomas, for example, definitely states that it (beauty) is appre- 
hended through the organs of sight and sound exclusively.* He 
would not admit the possibility of the apperception of beauty 
through the senses of taste and smell since these are less intel- 
lective in nature and more productive of feeling as such. Kant, 
on the other hand, refuses to admit that the recognition of 
beauty has anything distinctly intellectual connected with it; 
the word aesthetical for him necessarily has a connotation of 
feeling. Again, while Kant will not admit conceptualization as 
a feature of the aesthetic experience, for the Schoolmen judg- 
ments of beauty are referred to the subject’s concepts of clarity, 
integrity, and proportion. These for the Scholastics are con- 
crete and definite in contradistinction to the empty and merely 
formal regulative ideal of beauty as employed by Kant. Kant 
goes to great lengths to show that the judgment of tastes is 


totally independent of the concept of perfection; the Schoolmen 
include this as an integral portion of their account of the cogni- 
tion of the beautiful. 


Kant and the Scholastics further disagree as to the rdle which 
imitation plays in artistic creation, Kant refusing to allow it, 
the mediaevals accepting it as one element in the production of 
art. It can however be shown, I think, that this disagreement 
is largely verbal. Kant has interpreted the Aristotelian doctrine 
of imitation ** to mean the slavish reproduction of originals in 
nature, the sort of ideal which Da Vinci enunciated in asking 
scientific exactness of art (so that a photograph of a tree would 
be of greater aesthetic value than a romanticized or impression- 
istic painting of it), and I believe that, in terms of this inter- 
pretation, his criticism and disagreement are justified. The 
mediaevals however seem to have understood the doctrine of imi- 


*% Summa Theologica, II, I, 27, 1. *5 Poetics, no, 4, 
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tation in its more indigenous sense, that is, as meaning prac- 
tically the same thing as “creation.” Since for Aristotle and 
the Schoolmen alike creation is the soul of art, this latter treat- 
ment seems more intelligent than the Kantian. 

The last important difference between the two systems is in 
terms of the distinction between the higher and lower arts which 
I have already mentioned. As I pointed out, although the Scho- 
lastics admit the extrinsicality of manual dexterity to a work 
of artistic creation, yet they contend that reason does enter into 
the producion of mechanical art. Kant, on the other hand, 
accepts the sharp distinction of the Renaissance in regard to the 
difference between beautiful art and mechanical art. Whereas 
he admits the existence of genius only in the case of the former, 
the Scholastics who tend to equate genius with the development 
of reason, would call even the mechanical arts the expression of 
genius of a sort. And, here again, the Scholastic argument 
seems the more persuasive. 

It is true that there are certain points which Kant treats of 
which admit of no comparison with Scholastic arguments pre- 
cisely because they do not even appear in the system of the 
Schoolmen. Such, for example, is the Kantian distinction 
between free and dependent beauty, a distinction which never 
seems to have occurred to the mediaevals. Within the range of 
that distinction, the whole Scholastic aesthetic is a treatment of 
dependent beauty; so far as I know there is no discussion in 


St. Thomas or any of the other mediaeval philosophers of beauty 


in nature apart from human creativity. 

Finally then, to summarize, we may say that although differ- 
ing in such details as the status of concepts in the apprehension 
of beauty, the interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation, 
and the idea of the relation of genius to the mechanical and fine 
arts respectively, the Kantian and the Scholastic aesthetics are 
quite similar. Both give a like account of the essential factors 
of aesthetic perception, both stress the réle which the formal 
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element plays in the recognition of beauty, both call attention to 
the importance of the concept of purposiveness (purposiveness 
meaning for Kant ‘adaptability to perception’ and to the 
Schoolmen ‘ adequation of artistic object to its final cause’), 
both have a similar treatment of the nature of genius, and both 
hold practically the same idea as to the relationship of goodness 
and beauty. Viewing the two synoptically, we may now say 
that they are most significantly related in their mutual emphasis 
upon the rationalistic factors in the creation and apprehension 
of beauty. 
Avsert Levi. 
The University of Chicago. 


A CRITIQUE OF KANTIAN AUTONOMY 


HEN Kant published his Kritik der reinen Vernunft, he 
effected a revolution in the realm of speculative knowl- 
edge comparable to the difficulty of duality inaugurated by 
Descartes. Seven years passed and in 1788 another book came 
from that same turbid pen, the Kritik der praktischen Ver- 
nunft, in which its author attempted to produce a similar 
revolution in the sphere of ethics. In the first Critique, Kant 
by his novel doctrine of the Categories adorned the human 
mind with congenital Forms and accounted external objects 
shapeless phenomena to be cast into the innate moulds of the 
intellect. In the second Critique, he again set out to reverse 
accepted notions, essaying to prove that Law originates, not in 
an objective morality, but in the mind itself. According to 
traditional understanding, reason apprehended the moral law, 
but Kant would have it otherwise, maintaining that Practical 
Reason creates the moral law. Every principle of ethics differ- 
ing from his Autonomy of Will, remarks J. Gould Schurman, 
“not only cannot found laws of necessary obligation and uni- 
versal extent, but is in fact subversive of all morality. The 
only escape from hedonistic egoism is through the autonomy of 
the will.”* Theories of heteronomy, Kant contended, are 
sources of spurious ethics and the Sage of Koenigsberg openly 
declared his theory of Autonomy to be the one fount of pure and 
genuine ethics. 

This unproved pretension to the discovery of the one true 
ethical system might well be consigned to oblivion along with 
similarly unfounded assertions if others, too many others had 
not seen fit to follow the footsteps of Kant on the road to 
absolute autonomy. To all appearances Kant’s ethics has 
weathered the test of time better than any other part of his 


1 Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1881), p. 26. 
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philosophy. “ Kant’s doctrine of ethics,” says Dr. Paul Caras, 
“is a truth that can stand the severest test.”* And J. W. 
Semple, one of Kant’s several translators, writes: “In the 
literature of Moral Philosophy there is certainly nothing more 
important than the contributions which Kant has made to 
Ethical Science.” * Fredrich Paulsen, noted writer and teacher, 
declares that “there is no philosophical alternative between 
Neo-Scholasticism and Kantianism, and that as the ethics of 
Catholicism is based on Thomism, so the ethics of Protestant- 
ism is based on Kantianism.” * Of course, the Berlin professor 
unhesitatingly prefers the fundamental principles of the 
Kantian doctrine, “if intellectual freedom and the integrity 
of ‘ought’ is to be left untouched.” Moreover, a Catholic 
writer, Father T. Brosnahan, admits that “ whatever bones of 
contention there are between us and Kant—and they are 
neither few nor unimportant—we are indebted to him for a re- 
instatement of the verb conscience in the English ethical 


thought of today.” ° 

Thus assured of the importance of Kant’s ethical theory, we 
now venture to set forth his doctrine on the ultimate norm of 
morality, the far-famed “ Categorical Imperative.” 

In the introduction to his translation of Kant’s Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten Semple has reduced the funda- 
mentals of Kant’s moral philosophy to the three following 


propositions : 
(1) Goodness of will is the only absolute good on earth; 


(2) Practical Reason, as the revealer of moral law, is the 
governor of the will to constitute it good; 


(3) Will is essentially free in order to goodness. 


* Kant and Spencer (Chicago: Open Court Publish. Co., 1899), p. 30. 

* Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics (3rd ed., Edinburgh: Clark, 1871), op. 
cit., intro., p. 1. 

* Kantstudien, May, 1899 (Pub. by Kantgesellschaft, Berlin). 

® Report of Proceedings of 7th Annual Meeting of Catholic Educational 
Association, Vol. VII, p. 240. 
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“From these positions,” continues Semple, “it will be seen 
that with Kant freedom of will is the grand essential for 
morality.” * We shall now approach these three basic propo- 
sitions for further analysis. 

The first proposition concerns the goodness of the will. 
Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten begins with 
this over-bold statement: “ There is nothing whatsoever in the 
world, and indeed nothing outside of it, which could without 
restriction be considered good, except good will alone.” ’ 
“ Tntellectual endowments, wit, courage, constancy are far from 
being absolutely good but are qualities rendered hurtful if the 
controlling will is not itself good. These possess no inner worth 
of their own but a good will esteemed so, not by the effects 
which it produces, not by its fitness for attaining given ends, 
but by its mere good volition, i.e., it is good in itself.” ® 
Further on Kant wrote: “The true end for which reason is 
implanted is to produce a will good, not as a means to some 


ulterior end, but good in itself. This good will is to be con- 
sidered not the only and whole good but as the highest good 
. it is the absolute and unconditioned scope and end of 


.’° Here we have an avowal of absolute autonomy. One 


notices that “reason is implanted to produce a will good in 
itself” and according to the principle, Nemo dat quod non 
habet, reason must contain something good in itself, a necessity 
Kant was unwilling to concede. 

The second assertion to be explained was that Practical Rea- 
son governs the will by means of the Categorical Imperative. 
Kant defines this dominating imperative as: “ Act from a 
maxim at all times fit for a universal law”, and proceeds to 


man 


* Op. cit., introd., p. xvi. 

7Es ist uberall nichts in der Welt, ja uberhaupt auch aufer derselben 
zu denken moglich, was ohne Einschrankung fur gut konnte gehalten 
werden, als allien der gute Wille. 

* Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten (Riga: Rosencranz, 1785), p. 1. 

° Op. cit., p. 7. 
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expatiate upon its true categorical character. Thus, according 
to Kant, an imperative may command either hypothetically or 
categorically. The former states that an action is necessary as 
a means toward some further end; the latter represents an 
action to be in itself necessary without regard to any ulterior 
good. For example, the rules of art or grammar are hypo- 
thetically imperative, because one obeys them simply to obtain 
some end in view. The Categorical Imperative, on the other 
hand, is not restrained by any such condition and is a true, 
binding, necessary commandment. Consciousness reveals it 
not as meckly advising, nor as strongly urging, but as impera- 
tively commanding. Its voice is unconditionally authoritative, 
its command is the one absolute rule of human conduct. 

If one were to ask what is the foundation of this innate 
moral law, whence does it derive the authority to bind without 
reserve, if one were to ask such embarrassing questions, Kant 
would reply: “The moral law is its own foundation; being 
neither imposed by an external motive nor deduced from theo- 
retical principles it 1s autonomous.” *° Impressed by Practical 
Reason on the will and revealed by immediate consciousness, 
the moral law stands on a firmer footing than any basis fur- 
nished by theoretical knowledge. Undisturbed by the clamor 
and contention of subtle speculations, this bed-rock of morality 
could not be shaken by metaphysical discussion. Here, thought 
Kant, was the “ aliquid inconcussibile ”, the long-sought axio- 
matic truth upon which a genuine system of ethics could rest, 
and from which the freedom of the will, the immortality of the 
soul and, for practical purposes, the existence of God could be 
proved. The havoc he wrought by the Critique of Pure Reason 
was to be undone by the Critique of Practical Reason. 

Unfortunately at this point two grave difficulties confront 
the student of Kantian ethics, one of which the master himself 
recognized. The first difficulty is due to Kant’s inconsistency 


2° Semple, op. cit., p. 55. Also pp. 99, 114, 
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in definitions. In several passages he identifies Will with 
Practical Reason, and in as many others he distinguishes the 
two. “ Will” he defines as “ that kind of causality attributed 
to living agents, in so far as they are possessed of reason; and 
freedom is such a property of that Causality as enables them 
to originate events, independently of foreign determining 
causes.” ** In defining reason he writes: “ Man finds himself 
endowed with a function by which he distinguishes himself 
from all other objects, nay even from himself in so far as he is 
affectable through the sensory; and this function or power is 
Reason.” 77. Omitting for the nonce any criticism of these 
arbitrary and bizarre definitions and accepting them as Kant’s 
conceptions of these faculties, the following samples will serve 
to illustrate his confusion: “ The true end for which Reason 
is implanted is to produce the good-will.”** “In order to 
will what Reason ordains that man ought and should, this last 
must have a function enabling it to beget a feeling of amen- 
ity.” ** In the first chapter of the Krituk der praktischen 
Vernunft he remarks: “ Reason contains in itself practical 
grounds sufficient to determine the will.” On the other hand 
he certainly does identify Will and Reason in the following 
passages. “Since to deduce actions from laws, reason is re- 
quired, it follows that will is nothing else than practical rea- 
son.” *® Jn another place in the same book we read: “ Will 
with respect singly to the relation obtaining betwixt it and the 


law is, properly speaking, neither Free nor Unfree . . . it is 
itself Practical Reason.” ** Although Kant’s followers admit 
this alternate identification and distinction between will and 
reason to be an annoying obstacle in the study of Koenigsberg’s 
philosopher, he himself seems to have been unmindful of the 
antilogy. 


4 Semple, op. cit., p. 57. 14 Semple, op. cit., p. 74. 
™ Semple, op. cit., p. 63. 18 Semple, op. cit., p. 25. 
8 Semple, op. cit., p. 7. 1¢ Semple, op. cit., p. 174. 
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The second tall stumbling-block in Kantian ethics is why this 
purely subjective imperative is categorical. Kant does not 
politely disregard this real difficulty, but recognizes it and 
boldly essays to show how an autonomous imperative comes to 
be possible. His explanation, however, is merely a confession 
of inability to explain, for he says: “ The imperative not being 
hypothetic, and its objective, absolute necessity does not admit 
any explanation from suppositions. Neither can we in this 
investigation aid ourselves by examples; for experience and 
observation would always leave us in doubt whether the im- 
perative were not hypothetic, although appearing apodictic.” * 

Thus reasons the inventor of the famous Categorical Impera- 
tive. The possibility of such an imperative, he believes, must 
be investigated altogether a priori, its reality not being suscep- 
tible of illustration by examples. The final answer, therefore, 
to the highly important question—How is a categorical impera- 
tive possible ?—is that it must be based on the “ hypothesis ” 
of freedom. Furthermore, how this hypothesis, as Kant was 


pleased to call an evident fact, comes to be possible is put be- 
yond human comprehension.** That a Categorical Imperative 
exists and rightfully commands us is apodictically certain, yet 
altogether undemonstrable. By what title, then, it can be 
known as true we are not told. 


Some Kantians hold that the concept of duty cannot be 
analyzed, that it is a primary moral concept. They contend 
that an immediately self-evident principle represents to them 
the notion of duty so that they cannot bring themselves to deny 
the existence of the categorical imperative, nor can they render 
any further reason why it does command and does bind them.”” 
“ Our consciousness,” explains Schurman, “ of the fundamental 
law (Kant’s Categorical Imperative) is an ultimate fact of 

17 Semple, op. cit., p. 32. 

18 Semple, op. cit., p. 75. 


18 Vide McDonald, Principles of Moral Science (St. Louis: Herder, 1904), 
p- 72. 
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reason, thrust upon the mind directly as a synthetic a priori 
proposition without basis in any perception whatever.” *° How- 
ever this may be, for the present we are only stating Kant’s 
doctrine and if he and his disciples fail to supply reasons for 
assertions, surely it is not incumbent upon us to substantiate 
Kantian claims. 

The third fundamental proposition stated above concerns 
the freedom of will. Logic led Kant to conclude that if an 
innate imperative said “ Thou oughtest”, it implied freedom of 
will. If I am subject to an imperative command, I must be 
free to obey or disobey. Necessitated beings need no law in 
the ethical, the strict sense; but I being truly under a moral 
law must be free. “ Freedom must be postulated as a property 
of the will of every rational being.” ** Kant epitomizes his 
theory of the relation of freedom to moral obligation in these 
words: “T ought, therefore I can.” He failed to realize that 
freedom is antecedent to moral obligation, not subsequent upon 
it. 

“Freedom of Will,” to give Kant’s own definition, “ is 
Autonomy, i.e., that property of will by which it determines 
its own causality, and gives itself its own law.” ** Again, he 
writes: “ Autonomy of Will is that quality of Will by which 
a will is a law unto itself”; 7* “Will is therefore to be 
regarded not as subject to the law simply, but so subjected as to 
be self-legislative and upon this account alone subjected to the 
law of which he himself is the author.” Finally, we quote 
this momentous sentence from Kant: “ Now I say that man 
and every reasonable agent exists as. an end in himself.” *° 
Here we have the stark statements of Kantian Autonomy. Man 
makes his own Jaw and is ultimately subject to no being out- 
side himself. It would be quite true but self-condemning for 

*° Kantian Ethics (London: Williams & Norgate, 1881), p. 26. 

** Hartenstein (Ed.), Kant’s Werke (Leipzig, 1867-68), IV, 295. 


* Semple, op. cit., p. 58. ** Semple, op. cit., p. 45. 
** Semple, op. cit., p. 55. %5 Semple, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Kant to have said that the noumenal man, about whom we can 
know naught, imposes a binding decree on the phenomenal man, 
who is only a congeries of appearances. This, in brief, is the 
ethical teaching of a man whose philosophy has won him un- 
limited esteem from the many who have sought an escape from 
Humian skepticism in epistemology and egoistic hedonism 
in ethics. Copious quotations have been given lest the reader 
think us guilty of misrepresentation. 

The argument advanced to prove the autonomic theory of 
Kantian morality is simply this: “ Autonomy of will is the only 
foundation of morality and the duties arising therefrom, and 
every other principle whatsoever not only cannot found laws of 
necessary obligation and universal extent but is in fact sub- 
versive of morality... . The moral law expresses, therefore, 
nothing else than the autonomy of reason, that is, of man’s 
freedom or spontaneity.” *° This is the one and only reason we 


can find that Kant used to demonstrate the validity of his 


system and with which he seemed to have been so well content. 

Why all other attempts to construct a scientific system of 
morality have been failures Kant readily shows to his own 
satisfaction. Why all endeavors previous to his discovery of 
the true principle of autonomous morality have been bootless 
is, according to Kant, to be found in the fact that “ it was not 
observed that the laws to which man is subject are only those 
of his own giving . . . and that he is only bound to act in 
conformity with his own will.” ” 

Kant divides other ethical systems into those having a 
“Subjective Material Determinator” and those having an 
objective one. He arranges them as follows: 


%* Semple, op. cit., p. 100. 
*7 Abbott (Trans.), Metaphysic of Morals (London: Longmans, 1895), 
p- 51. 
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Education as font of morality 
Civil Polity 

Physical Feeling 

Moral Feeling 


External { 


Subjective 


Internal { 


Internal—Will of God. 


The entire first group, those classed under subjective, are all 
inductive and plainly unfit for establishing laws of catholic 
extent. The second group is also useless, since they refer to 
what he calls “ quantitative perfection ” which has nothing in 
common with morality, or “qualitative perfection”, such as 
skill and other natural perfections, which can be no basis for 
amoral law. The last system, that of the Theological moralists, 
as he dubs them, is invalid because men would be trying to 
conform their will to God’s prior to any investigation of what 
is perfect and absolutely good will and only for the sake of 
obtaining happiness from God. 

To summarize Kant’s position, his argument employed to 
establish his thesis amounts to the following: Morality must 
be universal, must be categorical. From this he concludes that 
it cannot be grounded in objects outside the will. Therefore, 
moral law must be grounded in the will itself. But it cannot 
be based on any inclination of will, since inclinations are 
unstable and varying. Hence it is grounded in a command or 
imperative of the Will, or Pure Reason. Heteronomous morality 
would be illegitimate morality because the goodness of life 
would come not from man and be intended for him, but would 
be sought from without, would have an external motive and be 
concerned with some norm external to man. 

Kant adds another argument alleging that “ the commonest 
intelligence can easily and without hesitation see what, on the 
principle of autonomy of the will, requires to be done; but on 
the supposition of heteronomy of the will, it is hard and requires 
knowledge of the world to see what is to be done. That is to 
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say, what duty is, everyone readily knows; but what is to bring 
true, durable advantage to one, such as will extend to the 
whole of one’s existence, is always veiled in impenetrable ob- 
scurity; . . . But the moral law demands the most punctual 
obedience from everyone; it must therefore not be so difficult 
to judge what should be done, so that the commonest under- 
standing should apply it rightly.” * 

On December 4-5, 1924, a group of professors and students 
of philosophy convened at Northwestern University to celebrate 
the bicentenary commemoration of Kant’s birth. The prime 
factor in formulating the program for the various sessions was 
“to pay tribute to a commanding intellectual figure in such a 
way that classes in Philosophy and the interested public might 
receive illuminating introduction to his (Kant’s) personality 
and thought and a fresh stimulus to, and an enhanced apprecia- 
tion of, philosophic study.” *” The second paper on the program 
was entitled “The Need and Possibility of an Imperativistic 
Ethic ”, which dissertation was read by G. T. Patrick of Iowa 
State University. Professor Patrick does not agree with much 
contained in Kant’s philosophy. Nevertheless, he does say that 
the purpose of his paper is “to show that an imperativistic 
ethics such as that of Kant is more conducive to social morale 
and the health of society than any other system of ethics, such 
as that of hedonism or self-realization.” He also observes that 
the increasing insurgency of evolutionary naturalism during the 
nineteenth century has turned us away from a priori, imperati- 
vistic systems. Naturalism knows nothing of the autonomy of 
the will, nothing of an absolute duty, which has to render no 
account of itself. Evolutionary naturalism ridicules the notion 
that the knowledge of moral action must rest on mere respect 
for law itself, as though this latter were to be adored with fear 


28 Abbott, op. cit., p. 149. 
*° Introductory note by Ed. L. Schaub, Immanuel Kant (Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co., 1925). 
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and trembling. New knowledge finds Kant guilty of a childish 
fallacy in putting forward as the content of the moral law the 
principle that we should always act in such a way that we can 
will the maxims of our action to become a universal law, be- 
cause no one would ever propose such a principle unless he had 
a reason for so doing, for instance, the welfare of society. More- 
over, “ reflective thought of the present finds the notion of a 
noumenal world whose laws of action differ entirely from the 
laws of nature altogether incomprehensible.” *° 

Mr. Patrick acknowledged these objections and without 
bothering to solve them, proceeded to eulogize Kantian ethics, 
telling his hearers that “ a centrifugal age like the present needs 
Kant and his morality.” It could perhaps profit by imitating 
Kant’s personal morality, but it need not adopt his speculations 
in ethical science. Surely our age, whether it be centrifugal or 
not, is rapidly losing sight of moral values. Men of repute in 
the fields of literature, science, and philosophy are actively pur- 
suing the policy of uprooting every vestige of morality. Noth- 
ing is evil, nothing save self-restraint which is always mocked 
and labeled as puritanism. Birth-control, free love, even homo- 
sexuality, all that is loose and vile and contrary to human 
nature and divine laws is being advocated by clever pens as 
licit self-expression. Kantian morality, we beg to assert, can- 
not turn the tide of human affairs; the system is permeated 
with errors, some of which we shall consider in the following 
paragraphs. 

(1) Kant was wrong in saying that all objects are sought 
for an inner pleasure. St. Thomas proves that pleasure is not 
the one object of the will.** In his masterful passages against 
the doctrine of hedonism, the Angelic Doctor uses five argu- 
ments to show that pleasure is not the only natural end of desire. 

°° Immanuel Kant [Papers read at Northwestern University], (Chicago: 


Open Court Pub. Co., 1925), pp. 26 and 34. 
* Summa Oontra Gentiles, Bk. III, Chap. 26. 
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His arguments are derived from: 


(a) the fact that the will’s object or end is prior to the 
will’s pleasure. 

(b) the will’s object is distinct from the quiescence that 
follows the attainment of the end. 

(c) the distinction between true and false pleasure. 

(d) the equal or indifferent ethical value of the means used, 
if pleasure were the final end. 

(e) Nature’s general use of pleasure as a means only. 


We may add that not all objects are indifferent, some good 
objects could not be evil for anybody, some evil objects could 
not be good; also, if good objects can be used for an evil pur- 
pose, the fault of this misuse lies not with the object desired, 
but with the will and therefore the theory of Kant that Will 
alone is good cannot be true. 

(2) Another and serious objection to Kant’s stern morality 
is that the Categorical Imperative leaves no room for any 
virtuous action not an actual duty. If the only morally good 
act of will is a desire to do one’s duty, and if duty is a cor 
respondence with law, there can be but one virtue, that of 
obedience. “ Respect for the moral law is the only and the 
undoubted moral motive.” *? The Schoolmen, in company with 
all right-minded men, recognize many actions as morally good 
and deserving praise the omission of which would not be the 
least violation of duty, e. g., giving alms generously, assisting 
others when not obliged in justice or charity to do so. Surely 
such deeds are morally good, even though not performed at the 
behest of duty. Are we to be told, without a shadow of proof, 
that such charity is not morally good? Kant, moreover, admits 
that it is impossible to point with certainty to a single case in 
which the maxim of the action rested solely on the conception 
of duty.* 

*2 Abbott (Tans.), Analytic of Practical Reason (London: Longmans, 


1895), p. 204. 
** Hartenstein (Ed.), Werke (Leipzig, 1768), vol. IV, p. 254. 
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(3) A third mistake of Kant’s is this: after reducing 
all virtue to obedience, he destroys the very foundation of 
any obedience worthy of the name because of the absolute 
autonomy insisted upon. How is this so? Because law is 
unintelligible unless there is a real difference between legisla- 
tor and subject. Obedience means compliance with the will of 
another, and if there is no second party, obedience is simply 


impossible. How can a man, strictly speaking, impose a law 


upon himself? Law is a command laid by a superior on an 
inferior. But no man can be superior to himself, or look upon 
himself as his own superior and, independently of any other 
authority, bind himself absolutely. Therefore no man can 
impose a law upon himself and consequently, he cannot obey or 
disobey himself. 

This objection, however, is open to a subsumption. Kantians 
claim that a man can impose an obligation upon himself. The 
cautious philosopher will distinguish here. A man can put 
himself under a special obligation by vow, contract or the like, 
to do or omit some act to which he is not otherwise bound, but 
he cannot bind himself absolutely without reference to some 
outside authority who has the power and the right to hold him 
to his contract or vow. Since there is in our nature an innate 
craving for perfect happiness, how could we, irrespective of a 
divine Lawgiver, bid ourselves sacrifice the only chance of ob- 
taining happiness by laying down our lives rather than break 
the moral law of which we were the creators ? 

Mayhap some Kantian will urge that the law proceeds from 
Reason as noumenal and is imposed upon Will as phenomenal. 
This cannot be, for the Will, if bound by the law at all, is bound 
noumenally and, in no way, can the noumenal will be its own 
superior. Moreover, according to Kant’s philosophic system we 
can know nothing about the noumenal world. 

Strangely enough, Dr. James Martineau, who adopted the 
principles of Kantian ethics ** wrote: ‘“ Nothing can be bind- 


“* Types of Ethical Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901), II, 566. 
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ing to us that is not higher than we: and to speak of one part 
of self imposing obligation on another part—of one impulse or 
affection playing, as it were, the god to another—is to trifle with 
the real significance of the sentiments that speak within us.” * 
How this eminent professor can use such language and, at the 
same time, accept Kantian principles is difficult to understand, 
for in Kant’s Kritik der praktischen Vernunft we read these 
contradicting words: 

Autonomy of will is the one principle of all moral laws and duties 


flowing therefrom; all heteronomy of will not only engenders no obliga- 
tion but is contrary to its nature and the morality of the will.** 


Dr. Martineau, seeing the folly of Kant’s own words, has in an 
unorthodox fashion put a construction on them that accords 
well with Catholic doctrine, namely, that conscience reveals the 
moral law but does not frame it. Kant nowhere sanctions such 
a kindly interpretation but reiterates his denial of the fact 
that conscience merely makes known to us the law of Another. 


Perhaps the Sage of Koenigsberg did realize dimly that his 
doctrine of man imposing a law upon himself was impossible, 
for he confesses that “ Man always finds himself compelled by 
his Reason to transact it (law) as if at the command of 


another.” *” 


(4) Another difficulty with the Kantian doctrine is that it 
makes punishment impossible or unjust, for to punish the 
offender is to punish the legislator, the two being but one person. 
Suppose a man’s own Practical Reason bids him do something, 
and if the Practical Reason or the Will—pardon Kant’s ob- 
scurity and confusion—of that same individual refuses to 
comply, it would be impossible to punish the refractory subject 
without at the same time punishing the legislator. It is evident 
therefore that justice cannot be administered. Nor does the 


%° Types of Ethical Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901), p. 5. 
8* Section 1, ch. 4. 
** Cronin, Science of Hthics (Dublin: W. Gill & Son, 1909), p. 616. 
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distinction between the noumenal and the phenomenal will settle 
this real difficulty, for even if the noumenal will issues the law 
which the phenomenal will receives but elects to disobey, how, 
pray, can we inflict punishment on the phenomenal will alone? 
These two ghosts of Kant’s own making hound him throughout 
his philosophy and hinder his quest for truth. In this objection 
to his doctrine on the ground that punishment cannot be meted 
out justly we see clearly the incompetency of his nebulous 
speculations, their impossibility in practical life, and when 
theory collides with fact... . 


(5) We offer still another objection to Kantian ethics, and 
this a very serious one. Its logical effect is to deny any stable 
objective norm of morality, by deriving the moral iaw from 
individual reason. Thus a theory of subjectivism in morals 
is substituted for an objective fact. “Instead of issuing a 
command,” says Father McDonald, “ and as it were, stamping 
its own form on the action, the business of the reason is to 
inspect the action, see whether it is in order antecedent to this 
inspection and conform its judgment to what it sees.” ** 

Truth in ethics as well as in physics and mathematics is 
objective and independent of any subjective forms we may 
possess. Murder and calumny are wrong in themselves and 
cannot be changed by any subjective category, yet Kant would 
make the right and wrong of an action depend on each man’s 
reason. We do not make certain actions necessarily and uni- 
versally good or bad by impressing on them some innate empty 
form of the mind. 


(6) Besides leading to subjectivism in morals, Kantianism 


leads to pantheism, and pantheism is only atheism with a 
mask. If human reason is independent in its action from all 
lawgiver external to self, it ought likewise have a similar inde- 
pendence in existence; otherwise the Giver of existence could 


** Principles of Moral Science (St. Louis: Herder, 1904), p. 43. 
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impose His will upon His rational creatures. But independence 
in the existential order is found in God alone. The conclusion, 
then, that follows from absolute autonomy is that man is—man 
is God. The road of moral, complete moral autonomy leads to 
pantheism. Father Ming, in his excellent work, The Data of 
Modern Ethics Explained, has admirably exposed this error of 
Kantianism. He writes: “ Our rational nature can be termed 
supreme and absolute only when, as from a pantheistic view, 
divine and human reason are confounded, and only after such 
confusion may the Stoic axiom hold that to live according to 
nature is man’s ultimate end and the height of morality. The 
Stoics were pantheists, supposing God to be the soul of the 
world. But Kant did not embrace pantheism, nor can anyone 
who knows creation to be finite.” ** Did Kant fail to see or 
fear to see the logical consequences of his ethical system ? 


(7) We have not yet mentioned all the pernicious conclu- 
sions that flow from Kantian principles in ethics. According 
to his autonomy, the Categorical Imperative must be obeyed, 
not because it is the voice of God commanding us to do what is 
right, but only for its own sake. Some have thought (I 
instance Father P. J. Glenn), that Kant argued from the uni- 
versal and categorical character of the moral imperative to the 
existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, and hence proved the exis- 
tence of God by means of this absolute innate commander in 
the ethical field.” We beg leave to differ on this point. Kant 
deduced the existence of God from the immortality of the soul, 
which, in turn, was deduced from its capability and desire of 
continual self-perfection. Kant never admitted that there was 
any lawgiver superior to Practical Reason. Frederich Paulsen, 
a leading German philosopher and one who should rightly 
understand the mind of his popular predecessor and com- 
patriot, writes in his biography of Kant: “ The moral is not a 


*° Op. cit., p. 113. 
*° History of Philosophy (St. Louis: Herder, 1929), p. 337. 
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law imposed by some external authority, but the essential ex- 
pression of reason itself. The theological theory of morality, 
that derives the law from the arbitrary will of God, and finds 
its sanction in the power of the Almighty to punish and reward, 
is refuted by the notion of autonomy. There is no being except 
I myself that can say ‘ thou shalt’ to me. Another will can say 
‘thou must’, but that is a hypothetical imperative that always 
has some external sanction—if you would avoid or obtain this 
or that. That is heteronomy and a will determined in this 
way never has any moral value.” ** 

The serious consequence of this absolute independence, this 
assumption that every man is his own lawgiver, is to deprive 
all earthly rulers and God Himself of any authority over the 
individual will. The reply may be urged that, even if law does 
spring from our own reason, still it is possible and probable 
that Reason will always bid us obey the wishes of God and the 
ordinances of the State. Autonomy, therefore, simply confirms 
divine authority. A specious explanation that! The fact 
remains that according to this doctrine of reason re-affirming 
God’s behests the authority to command would spring from 
within us and not from God’s full dominion over us. 

Properly understood, autonomy is at the very foundation of 
the science of ethics, for if man be not free to choose good and 
avoid evil, if he is determined by rigid, mechanistic laws, if 
he is in no sense autonomous, then the science of ethics is vain 
and morality is impossible. But Kant’s oft-praised system, 
erected on the advocacy, the assumption of complete autonomy 
is, as we have endeavored to show, freighted with fallacies and 
unacceptable to those who seek the adequate, ultimate norm of 
morality. 


Artuour E. Gieason. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas. 


“Creighton and Lefevre (Trans.), Immanuel Kant (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1902), p. 308. 
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THOMISTIC METAPHYSICS: A SYSTEMATIC 
EXPLANATION OF THE REAL 


Y “Thomistic Metaphysics” is meant the metaphysical 
doctrine peculiar to that branch of Scholastic philosophy 
technically known as “ Thomism.” Its chief exponents in the 
past have been Cardinal Cajetan, Sylvester Ferrarensis, John 
of St. Thomas, Capreolus, and others. Representatives of it at 
the present time are Professors Garrigou-Lagrange, Maritain, 
De Munnynck, Penido, Ramirez, Balthasar, and others. 
‘“‘ Thomism ” is therefore here used in contrast to “ Scotism ” 
and “ Suarezianism.” The essentials of the strictly Thomistic 
point of view are contained, as is generally known, in the 
Twenty-Four Theses of a philosophical nature publicly pro- 
claimed on March 7, 1916, with the approval of Pope Benedict 
XV. These twenty-four propositions were officially declared 
to be the authentic doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
particular paper hopes to effect nothing but a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the most important of these theses, and to propose a 
better utilization of them than has generally been made hereto- 
fore in the composition of textbooks dealing with general 
metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is pre-eminently the science of the real. Its 
subject-matter is not words or ideas, but real being. Too fre- 
quently, however, does it happen that a work professedly deal- 
ing with metaphysics has contented itself with the analysis of 
terms and notions. Authors often seem absorbed in multiplying 
definitions and distinctions (e. g., long lists of different kinds 
of potencies and acts) without stopping to reflect upon the 
relation of these details to the prime object of the science: the 
understanding, in the most profound fashion possible, of real 
being. The point of departure is also often too abstract. 

General metaphysics ordinarily is defined as the science of 
“being as such”, ens in quantum ens. Certainly this is a 
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definition perfectly sound, and conforming in expression to the 
best traditions of Scholastic thought. But it is a serious ques- 
tion whether our authors have always understood it in the sense 
of the ancients. These latter were careful to point out that the 
material object of metaphysics embraced entities not present 
on the same level of analysis. To understand this position it 
will be necessary to indicate briefly the source of the idea of 
being and the method of acquiring it. The real value of the 
concept will, at the same time, be made evident. 

The intellect, from the first moment of its activity, is domi- 
nated by the concept of being.* From the first moment there 
is present in the intellect a richness of content, the content of 
being, the concept of which embraces everything, beyond which 
there is nothing. If the concept of being contains actually its 
inferiors, it must differ in toto from the concepts of genera and 
of species. These latter are obtained by perfect abstraction, in 
which a note, e. g., a genus, is intellectually grasped apart from 
the differences, which determine this genus to a particular species. 
The genus only potentially contains the differences of its in- 
feriors; it is contracted to these inferiors by extrinsic differ- 
ences.” The genus is an impoverished concept. The concept 


1Primum enim quod cadit in imaginatione intellectus est ens, sine quo 
nihil potest apprehendi ab intellectu; sicut primum quod cadit in credulitate 
intellectus, sunt dignitates; et praecipue ista, ‘contradictoria non esse 
simul vera.’ Unde omnia alia includuntur quodammodo in ente unite et 
indistincte, sicut in principio. (I Sent. D 1, q. 1, a. 3). 

Objectum intellectus est commune quoddam, scilicet ens et verum. (Summa 
Theol., I, q. 87, a. 3, ad 1). 

*Genus dici potentiale, in quantum importat aliquam rationem com- 
munem contrahibilem per additionem alicuius differentiae, quae actu non 
includitur in illa ratione superiori, sed in potentia. Sed hoc commune est 
omni univoco, etiam speciei, ad differentiam transcendentium et analogorum, 
quae in ipsis differentiis imbibuntur. Unde transcendentibus non additur 
aliquid quasi extraneum, quia in omni re includuntur, eo quod transcendentia 
sunt. Et hae ratione non perfecte abstrahunt a suis inferioribus, ut 
dicemus q. 13. Univocum autem quia perfecte abstrahitur ab inferioribus 
neque includitur in ipsis differentiis, dicitur in potentia mariere ad illas. 
(John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus, T. I, Ars Logica, 
p. 400. Rome, 1930. Reiser Edition). 
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of being, in contrast, is not. If some Scholastics have regarded 
the abstraction of being to be of the same order as the abstrac- 
tion of a genus or a species, a procedure wherein the note ab- 
stracted is fundamentally less rich than that of its inferiors, 
this certainly is not the Thomistic view.*® 

The Thomists insist: the concept of being is obtained by an 
imperfect abstraction. It is impossible, they say, perfectly to 
isolate the note of being from the differences of its inferiors: 
the differences, as substantiality, accidentality, aseity, etc., are 
beings, are something. The differences as such are being, they 
are formally being, and hence contained in the concept. The 
concept of being contains actually, though implicitly or con- 
fusedly, the differences of its inferiors. The phrase in actu 
confuso expresses the most important characteristic of the 
Thomistic doctrine of the concept. 

Being is not therefore contracted to its inferiors by extrinsic 
differences, but by more express or clearer concepts of the same 
modes signified by the initial concept. Abstraction of the 
concept of being does not mean a stripping off of the differences 
which constitute its linkage with the real; but a sinking of 
these differences into its implicit but actual content. And con- 
traction is not an addition of notes extrinsic to it which would 
unite it with the real order; but an emergence of these existen- 
tial modes explicitly into consciousness. This view is pregnant 
with the most important consequence. One only insists here on 


*L’étre thomiste est positivement intensif; les notions de degrés, d’in- 
tensité sont premiéres comme lui. Ceci ne vaut plus chez Scot et Suarez. 
Le procédé qui le dégage, l’appauvrit chez Scot et Suarez; mais n’en 
tarit pas chez les thomistes les sources de richesse. (Andre Marc, “ L’idée 
de V’étre,” p. 79. Archives de Philosophie, Vol. X, Cahier 1, Paris, 1933). 
*Ens ut contrahatur ad substantiam vel accidens aut vivens aut corpus 
indiget aliquo, quod etiam est ens et de quo praedicatur ens et consequenter 
non est extraneum ab ente. Talis contractio non fit per additionem, et 
consequenter abstractio entis non per exclusionem, sed solum per non 
explicationem inferioris, includendo tamen illud actu in confuso. (John of 
St. Thomas, op. cit., p. 494). 
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the intimate relation of the concept to the real: the modalities 
which being assumes in the order of the real are found in the 
primordial and basic intellectual notion. 

Another way of insisting upon this linkage with the real: 
the concept of being is derived immediately from sensible con- 
crete reality. Even more accurately stated (and at once em- 
phasizing the real value of the concept), the analogical notion 
of being originally is apprehended as incarnated in the sensible 
object : 


Quando dicimus ens esse primum cognitum, ly “ens” non sumitur 
pro abstracto in statu universalitatis et separationis ab omni inferiori, 
sed sumitur ens, ut concretum et imbibitum in aliqua re determinata.® 


The intellect, seizing upon the sensible quiddity, and without 
at the first moment distinguishing between it and what it 
suggests, comes into possession of the analogical concept of 
being. It is the common opinion of Thomists, following 
Cajetan, that the first intellectual representation is “ the con- 


crete being seen in the sensible essence.” ° 

This ordination of the intellect naturally, and in the present 
state of life, necessarily, to the sensible order of reality, makes 
a certain point of departure in metaphysical speculation, m 
via inventionis, imperative. Jacques Maritain faithfully ex- 
pounds the Thomistic doctrine: The subject of metaphysics is 


5 John of St. Thomas, Phiiosophia Naturalis, Q. 1, a. 3. 

*Cajetan, Commentary on De Ente et Essentia, Proem. Q. 1. Prima 
ratio cognoscibilis a nostro intellectu naturaliter et imperfecto modo pro- 
cedente, est quidditas materialis sub aliquo praedicato maxime confuso, 
quod praedicatum est ens non gradus aliquis specificus vel genericus et 
hoe est cognoscere totum cognitione actuali confusa. (John of St. Thomas, 
op. cit., Q. 1, a. 3). 

Le concept actuel confus de l’étre sis au début de notre connaissance 
n’est pas une notion abstraite. Cette idée analogique ne peut se passer au 
moins d’un de ses modes méme si elle laisse ce mode tout 4 fait au second 
plan de notre représentation. Partant cette idée analogique ne repugne 
pas & se trouver incarnée dans un mode réel, concrete par lui-méme. 
(Pierre Garin, Le Théorie de VIdée [suivant l’école thomiste], Vol. II, p. 
953, Paris, 1932). 
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analogical being considered in the analogical inferiors wherein 
we de facto apprehend it i.e., the created and material being 
common to the ten predicaments.’ 

Some modern Thomists, laying special emphasis on the point 
of departure, have not hesitated to pronounce the object of 
metaphysics as: “This (i.e., the immediately given finite) 
being in so far as being.” This is a formulation, one may 
believe, in perfect harmony with Thomistic doctrine, and one 
fitted to remind modern Scholastics of the real character of the 
object of the science. 

Thomistic metaphysics is moreover a system. The dictionary 
defines a system as “an orderly collection of logically related 
principles and facts.” Thomistic metaphysics propounded 
properly in a work is not a series of essays more or less hap- 
hazardly juxtaposed, and informed by no common principle. 
It demands more than the most faithful presentation of the 


Thomistic point of view upon such questions as the analogy of 
being, substance and accident, the principle of causality, etc. 


It demands that all these matters be treated in view of a central 
principle. Order implies a principle of order. It is the great 
achievement of Thomism to have perfected this principle. 
Every Scholastic is aware that it is the real distinction of 
essence and existence in finite beings. It is simply unfortunate 
that Thomists have not been generally as ready to show why it 
is the central principle, as they have been to make the assertion. 
One imagines that a fundamental principle would be explained 
and its truth demonstrated at the outset, and that it would play 
explicitly a leading role thereafter in the discussion of every 
important question. Pedagogically, the value of presenting a 


7 J. Maritain: Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris, 1933), p. 433. Cf. Comment. 
in Metaphysicam Aristotelis, Proemium. 

Nec primum objectum intellectus nostri, secundum praesentem statum, 
est quodlibet ens et verum, sed ens et verum consideratum in rebus materia- 
libus, ut dictum est (Q. 84, a. 7), ex quibus in cognitionem omnium aliorum 
devenit. (S. T., I, Q. 87, a. 3, ad 1). 
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metaphysics informed by one central principle, about which the 
solution of every prime problem would pivot, is naturally con- 
siderable. Students, viewing every problem and its solution 
from one perspective, might begin to undertand effectively the 
phrase “in the hollow of one’s hand.” It is strange that the 
most authentic of Thomistic works dealing with metaphysics 
overlook this viewpoint frequently. Only in recent years has 
any fruitful attempt been made to achieve this “ unity amidst 
variety ” which the logic of the system demands.* 

Now to the concrete demonstration of what we mean by the 
systematic presentation of the metaphysics of the real. The 
following purposes to be only a sketch, and an imperfect one, 
of a metaphysics which takes its point of departure in the 
immediately given real, and which proceeds in orderly fashion 
to the development of the most recondite truths of the science. 

The problem: The One and the Many. The real immediately 
presented to the metaphysician is the multiplicity of beings. 
Multiplicity implies differentiation. Differentiation implies 
limitation. The immediately given real is limited. Finite 
being is our point of departure. Regarding finite being two 
primary judgments are possible: 1) This being 1s—it exists; 
2) This being is finite or limited. Now, who judges, “ This 
being is” enunciates something different from judging, “ This 
being is limited.” Existence does not certainly connote limi- 
tation. Yet, of the one being one may say that it really is and 
also is really limited. Multiplicity within unity-—is it a con- 
tradiction? Parmenides would say it is, and deny the multi- 
plicity in preserving the unity. Scholastics retort that the 
function of philosophy is to explain reality, not to explain it 
away. We know that finite being is possible because finite 
being is. But what makes finite being possible? The funda- 
mental problem of metaphysics is posited. 

® One of the most successful efforts to exploit the fundamental principle 


of Thomism in a textbook is L. De Raeymaeker’s Metaphysica Generalis, 
(Louvain, 1931). 
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A. Finite being is constituted by two principles really dis- 
tinct, essence and existence. Theses II and III of the T'wenty- 
Four Theses provide in brief form the Thomistic solution to the 
fundamental problem of the possibility of finite beings. Thesis 
IT reads: 


Act, because perfection, is limited only by potency, which is the 
eapacity for perfection. Consequently, where there is pure act, unique- 
ness and infinity are present; and where act is finite and multiple, it 
is the result of real composition with potency.® 

St. Thomas stated this fundamental truth even more briefly: 
nullus actus invenitur finiri nisi per potentiam quae est vis 
receptiva..° The demonstration of this principle begins with 
an analysis of the concepts of act or perfection and of limita- 
tion. The demonstration assumes as true a certain view of the 
relation of the intellect and reality. This assumption is shared 
wholeheartedly by all Scholastics, Thomistic or otherwise. It 
is this: when the intellect perceives an adequate distinction 


between two concepts, it must conclude that they are represen- 
tative of two distinct realities." The alternative is skepticism, 


and ontologically, nihilism.** 
The intellect, in conceiving “ perfection ” and “ limitation,” 
perceives that these two notions are mutually opposed, that they 


* Actus, utpote perfection, non limitatur nisi per potentiam, quae est 
capacitas perfectionis. Proinde in quo ordine actus est purus, in eodem 
non nisi illimitatus et unicus existit; ubi vere est finitus ac multiplex, in 
veram incidit cum potentia compositionem. (Vide: Les Vingt-Quatre 
Théses Thomistes, Edouard Hugon. Paris, 1927, p. 9). 

1° Compendium Theologiae, c. 18. 

12 P. Descogs, leading contemporary Suarezian, accepts this assumption: 
Nous n’hésitons pas ... & poser... avec toute l’écolé thomiste, la 
primaute de l’irréductibilité des concepts comme signe de distinction réele, 
dans l’ordre métaphysique de l’étre. (Essai critique sur l’Hylémorphisme. 
Paris, 1924, pp. 246-247). 

12 The intellect affirms that being is incompatible with non-being, the 
principle of contradiction. The inteilect perceives the irreducibility of the 
two concepts, being and non-being, and thereby affirms their incompatibility 
in the order of the real. 
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are irreducible one to the other. They are as positive and 
negative, affirmation and negation, night and day. It is not 
a question of one concept, “ perfection” being indetermined 
relative to “limitation ”’; somewhat as “animal” is indeter- 
mined relative to “ rational ” (for which reason “ animal” and 
“ rational ” are not adequately distinguished). No matter how 
far determined, “ perfection” and “limitation” are opposed. 
If perfection were of itself limited, the more limited it would 
be, the more perfect. A great Jesuit Thomist has put it 
succinctly: “‘ Every act is a perfection: every perfection is 
an act. Now, perfection, as such, cannot be limited; it could 
not deny itself. It can only be limited on condition of being 
participated, that is, received in a subject.” ** 

The conclusion is rigorously imposed: if finite existences 
are given, the existence (a perfection) must be received into a 
principle of limitation, the essence (a potency). Thesis ITT 
states it: 


Wherefore, it is required by the nature of being itself, that God 
only subsists, and is absolutely simple. All others which participate 
being are constituted by two really distinct principles, essence and 
existence.1* 


Analyze the note of essence so far as one may wish. Never, 
as regards the essence of this finite being before one, will one 
discover, among the essential notes, that of existence. To the 
question, “ What is this object ”, no one dreams of answering, 
“Tt is.” On the other hand, to the question, “ Does the object 
of which you speak exist?” no one in his sane moments replies, 
“Tt is of such and such a nature.” Evidently, one is con- 
fronted here with two irreducible concepts, one of essence and 
the other of existence. One must unhesitatingly affirm, that 


*P. Geny, Revue de Philosophie (1919), t. 26, p. 144. 

**Quapropter in absoluta ipsius esse ratione unus subsistit Deus, unus 
est simplicissimus; cetera cuncta quae ipsum esse participant, naturam 
habent qua esse coartatur, ac tanquam distinctis realiter principiis, essentia 
et esse constant. (Hugon, op. cit., p. 12). 
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corresponding to them, in an existing thing, are two realities, 
essence and existence. 

Our problem, be it remembered, is to explain a single entity 
which at once exists and is limited. The solution is not to be 
found in declaring that this entity is constituted by two other 
entities, essence and existence. No doubt much opposition in 
the past has arisen from misundertanding the Thomistic doc- 
trine under this relation. Father Descogs, the eminent Suarezian, 
admits that some of the objections of Suarez accordingly do not 
meet the issue.*® 

Essence and existence are not beings, but principles of being. 
If they were beings, being themselves finite, the problem of 
explaining the possibility of the finite as such would not be 
solved, but simply moved back a step.** The finite being exists, 
its principles as such do not. That by which the finite being 
exists is the principle of existence; that by which it is finite 
(i. e., that by which it is such a being, and not such other) is 
the principle of essence. Essence and existence are each a 
principium quo not an ens quod. If this is understood, it will 
be easy to grasp another and important phase of the Thomist 
position. The finite being as a possible existent, that is, in the 
order of thought, is constituted by two principles, (possible) 
essence and (possible) existence; just as in the order of the real, 
it is constituted by the (actuated) essence and the (actual) 
existence. Critics of Thomism have frequently overlooked this 


1° Certains objections qu’oppose Suarez 4 la thése thomiste de la 
distinction réele d’essence et d’existence, si elles atteignent en effet beaucoup 
de ses adversaires contemporains, n’entament pas plusieurs d’entre eux, et 
ne s’appliquent plus qu’ un petit nombre de modernes; les positions ont 
changé ou ont été rectifiées, les arguments ne portent plus. (Descogqs, op. 
cit., p. 130). 

*¢ Quand on demande ce qui constitute une maison, on ne peut donner 
comme réponse derniére que ce sont des maisons, car on aura peut-etre 
expliqué par 14 une certaine maison; mais il restera 4 dire ce qui compose 
les maisons de la maison, c’est-i-dire la maison en tant que telle. (A. 
Valensin, A Travers La Métaphysique. Paris, 1925, p. 156). 
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position. One objection against the real distinction made by a 
prominent author arises from this oversight.’ 

Existence, this author argues, if anything beyond the real 
essence, must be represented in thought as the possibility of 
existence. But the possibility of existence is nothing but the 
possibility of the thing, identical with the possible essence 
itself. Therefore, existence is not really distinct from essence. 
The reasoning is sound, if essence must be regarded as an 
ens quod. The Thomist responds: the possibility of the thing 
is the possibility of two co-principles, essence and existence. 


The possible finite being is composed of possible essence and 


possible existence. The actual finite being is composed of 
actualized essence and actual existence. Professor Balthasar 
of Louvain has especially insisted upon this: 


It is not a question of an essence which would be everything, save 
the existence; and of an existence which would be of an altogether 
different order, and which would transport the pure essence, content 
of thought, into the order of existence. ... There is a real distinction 
between the essence and the existence in the possible order; there is a 
real distinction also in the actual order.*® 


This modern misconception of essence and existence as entia 
is precisely what St. Thomas Aquinas succeeded in correcting 
for his own time. Under this relation, his great opponent was 
Avicenna. The latter believed that existence was an accident 
super-added to the essence; the essence therefore was in its 
own right an entity, an ens quod, and the existence also, al- 


77 N. Monaco, Metaphysica Generalis, Roma, 1928, p. 175. 

8 N. Balthasar, in the Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie, 1928, p. 394: 
L’actualité, quelle qu’elle soit, n’est pas un etre ajouté 4 un étre. C’est 
14 une méprise de tous ceux, par exemple, qui combaitent la distinction 
réele de l’essence et de l’existence, et aussi parfois de deux qui la defendent. 
Pour me servir de image banale employée par Kant, cent francs existants 
ne contiennent pas un centime de plus que cent francs congus. L’actualité 
n’ajoute rien a l’actualisé. Elle la transporte dans un autre ordre d’étre. 
(Cf. P. De Munnynck, ibid., 1929, pp. 188-189). 
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though an accidental reality.** Reacting against this extreme 
view, the Angelic Doctor insisted in a passage directly aimed 
at Avicenna: 


Esse enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab ejus essentia non tamen est 
intelligendum quod sit aliquid superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed 
quasi constituitur per principia essentiae.’™ 


The real distinction of essence and existence in finite beings 
constitutes, in the eyes of Professor Gilson, not merely the 
fundamental truth of Thomism, but also the corner-stone of 
Christian philosophy itself. Those who deny the particular 
formulation of the Thomists, he declares, must nevertheless ac- 
cept, as Christian philosophers, what the formula affirms.” 
What chiefly constitutes a Christian philosophy is precisely 
this: The doctrine that in God there is an identity of essence 
and of existence, in creatures a real distinction. Plato and 
Aristotle, struggling in pagan darkness, were never able to reach 
this truth. The Christian philosophers, speculating in an en- 
lightened religious atmosphere, did reach it, and their discovery 
of it constitutes one of the permanent conquests of human 
reason.” 


B. The principle of causality: Whatever is composed of 
essence and existence must have a cause. Finite beings, it has 
been shown, are composed of two really distinct principles. 


1° For an account of Aquinas’ critique of Avicenna, vide: La Structure 
Métaphysique du Concret by Aimé Forest. (Paris, 1931, pp. 128-165). 

1% In IV Metaphysicam, lect. 2, no. 558 (Ed. Cathala, p. 187). This 
passage has only too frequently been quoted to prove that St. Thomas did 
not teach the real distinction, a use of it certainly contrary to its intent. 

*° C’est la verité fondamentale de la philosophie thomiste et, peut-on dire, 
de la philosophie chrétienne tout entiére, car ceux des ses representants qui 
ont cru devoir en contester la formule s’accordent, sur le fond pour en 
reconnaitre la verité. (E. Gilson, L’Hsprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, 
Paris, 1932, p. 86). 

*1 For the meaning of the phrase “ Christian philosophy,” consult Gilson, 
op. cit., pp. 1-44. 
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These two principles of themselves are not united. Essence, 
ratione sut, does not exist; existence, ratione sui, is not lim- 
ited. One concluded to their distinction from the mutual op- 
position of concepts that they evoked in the understanding. 
The reason for their union, therefore, cannot be found within 
them. The sufficient reason of the composite is not within the 
composite itself: Quae secundum se diversa sunt, non conve- 


niunt in aliquod unum nisi per aliquam causam adunantem 
ipsa.” 

The principle of causality is generally enunciated thus: 
Whatever comes into being must have a cause. This is not 
the most acceptable formulation from the metaphysical point 
of view. Firstly, the analysis of becoming as such is not the 
function of the metaphysician, but of the cosmologist: the 
proper object of cosmology is ens ‘mobile.** Secondly, the 
Scholastics fashioned their principle of causality in accordance 
with Aristotle’s analysis of efficient cause. The efficient cause, 
according to Aristotle, was the first principle of change or gen- 
eration. Aristotle’s view of causality was essentially cosmo- 
logical. Now creation, all admit, is not change.”* Moreover, 
in the hypothesis of an eternally existing finite world (a con- 
ceivable hypothesis, according to St. Thomas) becoming would 
have been wholly out of the question. Yet these finite beings, 
though existing eternally, would have postulated a cause for 
their existence (because composed). 

In his Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie Caspar Nink has 
attempted a demonstration of the analytic nature of the prin- 
ciple.* His efforts are interesting because of the formulation 


*2 Sum, Theol., I, 3, a. 7, ¢ 

** One does not deny, however, that becoming has important metaphysical 
implications. 

** Physics, II, 3 (Translation of Henri Carteron, Paris, 1926, p. 66). 

**Creatio non est mutatio, nisi secundum modum intelligendi tantum. 
(Sum. Theol., I, 45, 2, ad 2). 

*° Frankfurt-am-Main (1930), pp. 60-61, 
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of the principle to which he is led in solving the difficulties. 
His justification of the principle as analytical begins with the 
principle of contradiction: a being, in the sense in which it is 
a being, is incompatible with its non-being. Secondly, the 
principle of sufficient reason affirms that a being must be in- 
compatible with its non-being through something. This “ some- 
thing” is either itself or another thing.” Thirdly, of a being 
which exists and yet whose existence is contingent, one may 
say: 1) its simultaneous non-existence is incompatible with its 
existence; 2) this incompatibility is not owing to itself (itself 
is contingent, i. e., indifferent to existence and non-existence). 
Then, in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason, 
this incompatibility is owing to another being, which one calls 
its cause: 

Das kontigenterweise existierende Sein ist aber nicht durch sich mit 
seiner gleichzeitigen Nichtexistenz unvereinbar. Denn durch sich ist 
es, auch wenn es existiert, gegen seine Existenz indifferent. Also kann 
es nur durch ein anderes Sein mit seiner gleichzeitigen Nichtexistenz 
unvereinbar sein. Es hat seine Existenz durch ein anderes Sein. 
Dieses andere Sein ist die Ursache des kontingenterweise existierenden 
Seins: das Kausalitatsprinzip.”® 

Dr. Nink therefore concludes that the most scientific formu- 
lation of the principle of causality is this: What exists in a 
contingent manner has an efficient cause.*” Now, what is con- 
tingent is finite or composed; what is finite or composed is con- 
tingent: the terms are convertible.*° Substitute in Dr. Nink’s 

*7 Das Sein muss durch etwas mit seinem Nichtsein unvereinbar sein: 
das Prinzip vom zureichenden Grunde. Denn Sein kann nur durch Sein 
nicht nicht sein; Gegenstande die durch nichts unterschieden sind, sind 
identisch. (Op. cit., p. 60). 

28 Ibid., p. 60. 

*°Das Kausalitatsprinzip lautet demnach entweder: Was nicht not- 
wendigerweise, sondern nur kontingenterweise existiert, hat eine Wirkur- 
sache, durch die es existiert. Oder in einer zweiten (weniger allgemeinen) 
Form: Alles, was einen Anfang hat, muss eine bewirkende Ursache haben. 


(Ibid., pp. 57-58). 
*° Finitum, seu compositum, et contingens convertuntur. 1. Omne fini- 
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formulation for “what exists is a contingent manner” the 
equivalent terms “ what is composed of essence and existence,” 
and the Thomistic statement of the principle of causality is had. 

Is it of the essence of a finite being therefore to be caused ? 
We know Kant’s contention: “to be caused” is not part of 
the definition of the contingent being; therefore the principle 
of causality is synthetic a priori, the notes of universality and 
necessity attaching to this principle as a consequence of our 
mental structure. Thomists make distinctions that Kant ap- 
parently never dreamed of. They admit cheerfully that “ to 
be caused ” is not part of the definition of the contingent sub- 
ject. Hence the note of dependency is not predicated per se 
of the finite being, according to the first mode of predicating 
per se. But there are four modes of dicendi per se. “To be 
caused ” is a proper passion, arising, though really distinct, 
from the essential notes of the subject: the second mode of 
dicendi per se: 


Dicendum quod, licet habitudo ad causam non intret definitionem 
entis quod est causatum, tamen consequitur ad ea quae sunt de eius 
ratione: quia ex hoc quod aliquid per participationem est ens, sequi- 
tur quod sit causatum ab alio. Unde huiusmodi ens non potest esse, 
quin sit causatum; sicut nec homo, quin sit risibilis.5? 


C. The ultimate cause of finite being must be a being in 


whom essence and existence are identical. Still moving on the 
plane of metaphysics, and adhering rigidly to metaphysical 


tum est contingens. Finitum in seipso rationem sui sufficientem non in- 
cludit, eo quod compositum est. Quare nec per se solum valet actu existere, 
atque eo ipso ad existere vel non-existere de se indifferens est. Nunc autem 
contingens vocatur, quod ad existere vel non-existere de se indifferens est. 
Ergo finitum qua tale contingens est. 2. Omne contingens est finitum. Con- 
tingens de se ad existere vel non-existere est indifferens. Jamvero quod 
simplex est, scil., cujus essentia est suum esse, necessario existit. Ergo 
nullum contingens definitur ipsum esse, adeoque omne contingens est 
finitum. (De Raeymaeker, op. cit., pp. 192-193). 

*t John of St. Thomas, Logica, II, q. 24, a. 4 (Reiser edition, p. 770). 

82 Sum. Theol., I, 44, a. 1, ad 1. 
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formulas, the necessity for postulating the existence of God, 
of a being whose metaphysical essence is ipsum esse subsistens, 
in order adequately to account for finite being, is seen without 
much difficulty. It is obviously no solution to our problem of 
accounting for finite or composed being as such to say that it is 
attributable to a finite or composed being. To assert that an 
indefinite number of finite causes is an adequate explanation 
for the immediately given finite is like saying, one writer puts 
it, that if a pencil were sufficiently long it would write by itself. 

Once established that the First Cause is ipsum esse sub- 
sistens, the attributes of infinity, simplicity, intelligence, per- 
fection, etc., are readily deducible. God, for example, is infi- 
nite because His existence is unreceived into a limiting subject, 
i. e., His esse does not enter into composition with His essentia: 
His esse is His essentia: Cum igitur esse divinum non sit esse 
receptum in aliquo, sed ipse sit suum esse subsistens . . . mani- 
festum est quod Deus est infinitus et perfectus.* 

God (to take another example) is absolutely simple, devoid 
of any composition whatever, because His essence is really 
identical with His existence. The distinguished Father Billot, 
one of the most zealous defenders of the real distinction, has 
written eloquently on this point in a passage that is rather 
long but deserves complete transcription: 


Compositio ex essentia et actu remota, nulla alia amplius remanet 
compositio excogitabilis. Nam de iis compositionibus nune loquimur 
quibus vere competit compositionis nomen, et per quas plura coni- 
unguntur, non dico secundum contactum quantitatis ut duo contigua, 
neque secundum contactum virtutus ut motor et mobile, sed secundum 
ipsam ontologicam entis constitutionem. Et ratio assertionis est quia, 
so omnis essentia est re idem cum existentia, quaecumque inter se dis- 
tinguuntur realiter, non solum habent suum proprium esse in se, sed 
imo sunt ipsum suum esse. Ex quo sequitur singulum quodque esse 
aliquid quod per se est et per se subsistit; sequitur removenda esse 


38 Sum. Thecl., I, 7, 1, ¢. 
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principia intrinseca ex quibus ens consurgit, eliminari debere distinc- 
tionem materiae et formae, et similiter absurdam fore compositionem 
substantiae et accidentis . . . compositionem essentiae et esse se habere 
ad alios omnes realium compositionum modos, ut fundamentale quod- 
dam atque necessarium praerequisitum.** 


It is the task of natural theology to complete this analysis 
of the existence and nature of God. Metaphysics has furnished 
the key in demonstrating the fundamental truth. 


D. The metaphysical foundation of the analogy of being 
is the real distinction of essence and existence in finite being, 
and their identity in God. The metaphysician, starting from 
the immediately given, the finite being, has concluded to the 
existence of its ultimate cause, infinite being. The problem 
now is this: Does the term “ being ”’ as applied to finite and to 
infinite mean something altogether diverse, or something per- 
fectly the same, or something partially the same and partially 
different? The Thomistic answer is succinctly expressed in 
Thesis IV: Being, as applied to God and to creatures, is neither 
univocal nor equivocal, but analogical, by analogy both of 
proportionality and of attribution.*° 

Analogy of proportionality is a consequence of the similarity 
of relations among the notes of things which are simpliciter 
diverse. A point is to a line as a cause to an effect; point and 
line, cause and effect, absolutely speaking, are diverse. But a 
point is related to a line as a cause is related to an effect. This 
proportion or relation is designated by the term “ principle.” 
“ Knowledge ” when predicated of sensation and intellection 
is an analogical concept: sensation is to its object, as intellec- 
tion is to its object. 

Analogy of attribution: when the ratio signified is found 
formally and principally in one of the analogates, in the others 


** Ludovicus Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino (Roma, 1926), pp. 79-80. 

** Ens, quod denominatur ab esse, non univoce de Deo et creaturis dicitur, 
nec tamen prorsus aequivoce, sed analogice, analogia tum attributionis tum 
proportionalitatis. (Hugon, op. cit., p. 20). 
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by extrinsic attribution: “health ” is predicated primarily and 
intrinsically of “animal”; secondarily and by extrinsic de- 
nomination of “climate ” (because climate causes health), of 
“complexion ” (because it is a manifestation of health). 

Thore are certain conditions each type of analogy establishes. 
As regards analogy of proper proportionality, the form in 
question (e. g., “ knowledge”) must be found in each of the 
analogates (sense and intellect) in a formal and intrinsic man- 
ner (sensation is really a form of knowledge; intellection also). 
Secondly, one of the analogates must not enter into the defini- 
tion of the other. Thirdly, it is possible to have one concept, 
having an imperfect sort of unity, which represents in a pro- 
portional manner all of the analogates. The characteristics of 
analogy of attribution: the analogical form is found formally 
and intrinsically only in one of the analogates (called, there- 
fore, the principal analogate), and in the others only by ex- 
trinsic denomination. Secondly, the form of the principal 


analogate must enter into the definition of the others, which 
are denominated from it. Thirdly, several concepts are neces- 


86 is evi- 


sary adequately to conceive all of the analogates. 
dent that the characteristics of analogy of proportionality are 
contrary to those of analogy of attribution. For this reason, 
when they coincide in the same subjects, only one type of 
analogy is present formaily (proportionality), and the other 
virtually (attribution). 

All Thomists insist that the fundamental form of analogy 
when it is a question of the analogy of being is that of proper 
proportionality. This position is a direct consequence of their 
analysis of the idea of being. Unlike other viewpoints within 
Scholasticism, they believe that the concept of being displays 
an irreducible diversity. With the great commentator Fer- 

*° John of St. Thomas, op. cit., II, Q. 13, a. 4 (Reiser edition: p. 486). 


For an excellent modern treatment of the Thomistic doctrine of analogy 
(John of St. Thomas) Cf. Jacques Maritain, op. cit., pp. 822-823. 
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rariensis they say that the concept of being is not perfectly 
abstracted from its inferiors, but expresses (confusedly) these 
inferiors in so far as they are one proportionately: 


Dicendum ergo est quod ens non habet unum praecisum conceptum 
mentalem perfectum et adaequatum, sed immediate dicit conceptum 
substantiae, quantitatis, qualitatis, et aliorum, ut sunt unum similitu- 
dine et proportione: sicut et ex parte rei omnes illas naturas imme- 
diate significat ut proportionales sunt et similes respectu ipsius esse. 
Et in hoe differt a conceptu univoci: quia conceptus univoci non est 
multi conceptus ut sunt unus conceptus secundum proportionem, sed 
est simpliciter unus; sicut et res primo per ipsum significata, si sit 
univocum metaphysice, est una. Hoc autem quod dicimus quod habet 
esse, est conceptus entis imperfectus et inadaequatus entium, ipsa repre- 
sentans ut sunt similia.*’ 


What is this similarity of relations which the concept of 
being expresses? Simply this: the finite essence is to its exist- 
ence, as the Infinite is to Its; substance is to its existence, as 
accident to its. The concept “ being ” expresses all these rela- 
tions in a confused and proportionate manner. Being is that 
whose act is to be: ens est id cujus actus est esse. This “id” 
is related to “ esse ” in an essentially variable manner. Infinite 


being, finite being: two orders of beings absolutely diverse, 
but capable of being embraced under the same concept because 
of the similarity of the relations between their essence and 


their existence.**® 


57 Sylvester Ferrariensis, Commentary on the Summa Contra Gentiles, 
I, ce. 34, xv. 

** Prof. Garrigou-Lagrange utters a timely warning here: Le concept de 
Pétre analogue n’est pas le concept d’une relation, comme on I’a parfois 
prété & tort aux thomistes; c’est le concept de ce qui fonde cette relation a 
Vexistence; nous ne disons pas: “Ens est habitudo ad esse”; mais: 
“Ens est id cujus actus est esse.” Et cet id exprime confusément tous les 
analogues en tant qu’ils se ressemblent par leur rapport varié a l’existence. 
Ce rapport n’est pas une relation accidentelle, comme la paternite, c’est 
une relation essentielle ou transcendentale, en d’autres termes c’est l’essence 
méme en tant que relative 4 l’existence, comme Il’intelligence est relative & 
Vintelligible. (Dieu, Son Ewistence et Sa Nature, Paris, 1927, p. 537). 
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Similarity of relations, one declares, not identity. Identity 
of relations would inevitably mean that being was univocal: 
the threatening figure of pantheism appears. And how avoid 
identity, unless one proves that the relation of essence to exist- 
ence in finite beings is simpliciter diverse from their relation a 
Infinite being? *® The analogy of being is saved by the real 
distinction of essence and existence in creatures, and by their 
identity in God. St. Thomas was never more explicit: 

Deus alio modo se habet ad esse, quam aliqua alia creatura; nam 
ipse est suum esse, quod nulli alii creaturae competit. Unde (ens) 
nullo modo univoce de Deo et creatura dicitur, et per consequens, nec 
aliquid aliorum praedicabilium, inter quae est ipsum primum ens.*° 


In firmly grounding the docirine of anulogy, as every other 
metaphysical point of great moment, it is necessary to have 
in view the prime truth of Thomism. Where one rejects the 
fundamental truth, one will logically spurn the derivative 
truth. And with what result? In relation to analogy, one will 
accordingly take a stand not always distinguishable from the 
doctrine of the univocal nature of being. One knows that 
neither Suarezians nor Scotists accept the doctrine of the pro- 
portional nature of the concept of being. It is more than a 
coincidence that both groups reject the real distinction.** 


8° Jamvero, sublata distinction reali inter essentiam et esse in creaturis, 
non apparet quomodo salvari possit analogia entis. Ens nempe eodem 
modo praedicaretur de Deo et de creaturis; quia semper significaret eumdem 
ordinem ad esse, videlicet per identitatem. Sicut Deus est ens in quantum 
habet esse cum sua essentia identificatum, ita creatura esset ens in quantum 
esse haberet cum sua essentia identificatum. Sed ubi non habetur diversus 
ordo ad esse univoca praedicatio integra relinquitur. (J. LeRohellec, 
Problémes Philosophiques, Paris, 1933, p. 141). 

*? Ainsi se vérifie ce que nous affirmions au debut de la seconde partie 
de cet ouvrage, en traitant du constitutif formel de la nature divine: 
l’intime connecion des deux théses fondamentales de l’ontologie thomiste: 
1) Vétre est analogue relativement & Dieu et a la creature, selon une 
analogie de proportionnalité; 2) Dieu seul est l’étre méme, dans la 
créature il y a distinction réele de l’essence et de l’existence. (Garrigou- 
Lagrange, op. cit., p. 588). 
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It is possible, and necessary, to treat every important ele- 
ment in metaphysics from the explicit standpoint of the real 
distinction. One could show how the problem of substance 
and accident is vainly attacked without introducing the prime 
truth into the premises of the argument.*? Subsistence and 
personality are clearly treated and grasped with relative ease 
when the real distinction is employed. The transcendentals 
receive their justification as analogical forms in the light of this 
principle. To elaborate all these points would mean the writ- 
ing of the text, and this presently is beyond our intention. 

Perhaps one of the prime tasks of Neo-Scholasticism is to 
effect a philosophical synthesis of this form. The synthesis is 
found of course in its essentials in the works of the masters. 
But it exists there, one might say, only in actu primo. The 
crowning perfection is awaited, its appearance in actu secundo. 
Neo-Scholastics henceforth must dedicate a portion of their 
efforts to achieving this. Will the earnest young students of the 


great tradition have to wait long? 


Francis E. McManon. 
University of Notre Dame. 


“This is the point of Thesis V: Et praeterea in omni creatura realis 
compositio subjecti subsistentis cum formis secundario additis, sive acci- 
dentibus: ea vero nisi esse realiter in essentia distincta reciperetur, 
intelligi non posset. (Hugon, op. cit., p. 24). 
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Geschichte der katholischen Theologie seit dem Ausgang der Vaeterzeit. 
Mit Benutzung von M. J. Scheebens Grundriss dargestellt. By 
Martin GraBMANN. Freiburg: Herder, 1933. Pp. xiii + 368. 


It is difficult to come to a just appreciation of this latest work of 
Dr. Grabmann, because it leads so far into the field of special research 
in which the author is both pioneer and master. Names, some of 
them known only to Grabmann, others not known to many, are found 
throughout the work. They are names only to most of us, and the 
lack of space prevents the author from making us more intimately 
acquainted with them. Thousands of authors are listed, known and 
unknown, some destined to remain obscure because of their evident 
lack of importance; others are familiar to all students of Scholastic 
philosophy. One sees clearly as one follows Grabmann through the 
centuries that the kind of philosophy a theologian professes profoundly 
influences his theology. Cartesians, Leibnitzians in philosophy were 
such also in theology in the eighteenth century, just as ontologism, 
traditionalism, and a sometimes doughty rationalism did not fail to lead 
theologians of the nineteenth century to dangerous conclusions. It is 
extremely interesting to note this repercussion of philosophy on theol- 
ogy, and also to see the necessity of the infallible watchfulness of the 
Church to keep Catholic teaching true to the words of the Master. Doc- 
trinal Protestantism for want of this powerful help has literally fallen 
apart. This is one of the lessons history has to teach and Grabmann’s 
History makes it abundantly clear. This is however not the principal 
intent of the author, nor did the author mean to write an ideological 
history of Catholic theology. This perhaps cannot as yet be done. The 
history of Scholastic philosophy is still in the making. New manuscripts 
are being discovered and studied, monographs are multiplying which 
sometimes essentially alter views once considered final and make others 
cautiously provisional. And theology is even less discovered. Yet 
there is a great deal of history in Grabmann’s work, but it seems to us 
it is far richer in preliminary work to be utilized ultimately by the 
future historian of theology. Looked at from this point of view Grab- 
mann’s book becomes a valuable instrument of research for which the 
scholar will forever be grateful. 

Grabmann has put a lifetime of prodigious labor into mediaeval 
research; to it he gave all his splendid abilities, his inexhaustible 
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patience and sympathetic understanding. The warmth which emanates 
from these pages testifies to the love with which it was done. The late 
Cardinal Ehrle inspired this undertaking when he expressed the wish 
that the brief outline of the history of theology with which M. J. 
Scheeben prefaced his Handbook of Theology (1874) be expanded and 
brought up to date. Grabmann consented to do this work. It is not 
a hurr’. =ndertaking for we see in Natur und Glaube (1922) an 
article by Grabmann entitled: “ Scheebens Lebenswerd: Einleitung zur 
Neuausgabe von M. J. Scheeben.” Grabmann consequently incorporates 
in this new work all that was and is still of value in Scheeben, especially 
the post-tridentine theology and more particularly the theology of the 
Jesuit teachers. But otherwise it is a new work, very brief, sometimes 
disconcertingly so, but authoritative and exact bearing the imprint of 
the master. 

Entirely new are the chapters on Mediaeval Theology from Venerable 
Bede to the thirteenth century, Theology in the thirteenth century, 
and the chapter on late Scholasticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Then follow about ten pages on mysticism as represented 
and modified in the various religious orders and countries. This chapter 
we should like to have seen expanded, because mysticism has given rise 
to so much misunderstanding on the part of non-scholastic philosophers 
and theologians. Then comes a brief chapter (9 pages) discussing the 
literature of Canon Law, originating as a science in the twelfth century. 
An all too brief chapter (142 pages) on the relation of Byzantine 
theology with Western theology closes the first of three sections. This 
period is, of course, thoroughly known to Grabmann and it forms the 
most substantial contribution of the author to the History. 

The theology of the Enlightenment in Germany is more fully dis- 
eussed. While Scholasticism continued with undiminished vigor in the 
Spanish schools, in Germany it was no longer considered a fit instru- 
ment for theological speculation, and Rationalism, Kant, Wolff, Leibnitz 
did not fail to influence theological thought. Fundamentally Catholic 
doctrine was untouched, but a tendency to depreciate the supernatural 
would have ended in naturalism, if it had been logically pursued. Kant 
and others did not lighten the burden of the theologians, especially as 
they had no just appreciation of the patristic and historic method which 
began to prevail in this epoch. The nineteenth century again balanced 
out the excesses of the era of pure rationalism with the empiristic and 
historic emphasis of dogma and Catholic practice. This history then 
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ends with a survey of theology in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in the Europea: countries. England, Ireland and America are sketched 
in about nine pages, of which the last paragraph is devoted to theology 
in the United States. Notice is taken of the Catholic Encyclopedia and 
of the two Archbishops of Baltimore, Kenrick and Spalding. 

The author does not intend to append a complete bibliography, but 
adds enough to show how vast the field really is. He offers sixty-four 
pages in fine print of special works. To this must be added another 
fifteen pages in which he discusses theological sources and literature 
in general. It will require another lifetime to sift and co-ordinate all 
that Grabmann has unearthed, and perhaps two lifetimes to write an 
approximately final history of Catholic Theology. 


A. W. CENTNER. 
Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. By ARTHUR KENYON RoGers. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1934. Pp. 323. 


Mr. Rogers assigns himself the problem of keeping fairly midway 
between dogmatism and a wide-open tolerance. He everywhere assumes 
that the former is bad and not to be tolerated, and he often says that 
in practice the latter is not bad and cannot be tolerated. No matter 
what our theory, we draw the line against certain ways of doing, and 
we are likely to voice our protest. A thorough naturalism in ethics is 
“committed to a universal tolerance”, but does not achieve it. The 
moral iconoclast should not be but is a moral dogmatist, and everybody, 
whatever his theory, passes judgments of “higher and lower in 
morality and nobody condones every sort of human character and 
behavior.” The a-moralist cannot match in his life the pretty “ dis- 
passionately universal tolerance ” which he announces in words, and this 
fact leaves us questioning his view. Even the hard realist in morals 
turns out to be a quasi meliorist. “No normal human being comes to 
experience as a mere matter-of-fact succession of events. However 
hardboiled he may think himself to be, he almost never is content to 
stop with refusing to accept the inflated values of his neighbors. If 
nothing more, he will go on to erect this very refusal into an ideal good; 
it is seldom that the dogmatic realist, in business or polities or letters, 
fails wholly to conceal his satisfaction with himself as one immune from 
sentimental weakness and so as meriting a higher claim to rational 
admiration.” 
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It seems to us that Mr. Rogers has certainly made the point that sheer 
tolerance in morals is 2t most a flattering theory that cannot be kept in 
the business of life. Jie makes it also clear, from cases, that Warner 
Fite’s rather precious theory that morals is intelligence needs careful 
statement and perhaps revision: intelligence is a condition of morals. 
Mr. Dewey’s or anyone’s wish to be rid of ends and to consider only 
ways and means in morals is naive and unrealistic. We “have only to 
turn our eyes to the actual scene to recognize that human antagonisms 
have their source not alone in controversies about the best way to reach 
an end on which men are agreed, but in disputes, often sharp and embit- 
tered, about the nature of the end itself.” Before we can apply any 
scientific method we must attempt to adjust these differences. 

The author’s own view of what the end might best be thought to be 
does not, we believe, anywhere in this work come to light. His general 
theory may be described as rational and sentimentalism. Thus “ good- 
ness” is the abstract character of pleasant feeling—one might call it 
‘satisfactoriness ’"—to which alone our conscious preference goes out 
whether in action or in “thought”; a thing is, for us, good when we 
like the thought of it. A good becomes a moral when it is approved 
by conscience, which “tells me primarily what not to do.” Mr. Rogers 
makes rather a lengthy survey of quanitative and qualitative standards. 
Yet it is hard to say, even at the end, which standard if any he names 
as the standard of morals. He suggests in many places (pp. 53, 72, 
289, 318) the standard which he made briefly explicit a few years ago 
in one of the philosophical reviews: “generic human nature,” to the 
“normal human being.” But he only hints at this now and does not 
insist on it or work out its implications. We would not agree with him 
at all on his view of the nature of a standard as such. He says that a 
standard is not a fixed criterion, “in the end it is only ‘ideal.’ It sets 
a somewhat indeterminate and plastic goal which exercises an emotional 
compulsion.” He says that the standard is a principle, not a rule of 
judgment or of conduct. 

The very best thing in this closely-thought study is its steady ham- 
mering on one central theme: that the theory of tolerance may not 
neglect or sidetrack fact, that, for all the show and clamor made about 
a simon-pure tolerance, this does not exist. The work is also conversant 
with almost all shades and expression of opinion on tolerance in Eng- 
lish. Its weaknesses are inexact wording: “monopolistic tendencies in 
water power”; no very sure carrying through of its own positive doc- 
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trine; and a perpetual bending in many directions in an effort to please 
everybody: after all, a good deal may be said for the hypothesis, and 
I give “ my partial and provisional concurrence.” 


Leo R. Warp. 
University of Notre Dame, 


The New Background of Science. By Sir James JEANS. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. viii + 301. 


Sir James Jeans is a master of fascinating style and apt simile. More 
than this, his familiarity with recent scientific thought, his proficiency 
in mathematics and his pretensions to philosophy, even if they do not 
convince, at any rate captivate the reader. Whether he speaks of his 
theory of knowledge or of the new physics we are likely at any moment 
to experience the thrill of feeling the solid ground give way under our 
feet, and then enjoy our own astonishment at seeing new and eerie 
worlds rise up to take the place of the old. But aside from the enjoy- 
ment of reading such literature it is difficult to see what advantage is 
gained for either science or philosophy. 

A few samples of the new physics, as reported by Jeans, may be of 
interest. The old “ primary qualities”, one regarded as so stable, are 
now reduced to the “mode of arrangement of protons and electrons ” 
(p. 21). As to light, if we make it “ assume the property of particles, 
we make it shed those of waves and vice versa. And when we disregard 
our human spectacles entirely, we find that light is neither waves nor 
particles” (p. 24). Energy, too, is elusive; it is a “ constituent of all 
matter”, yet may exist “not attached to matter” (p. 25). Likewise 
electrons and protons “are not mere particles of hard matter”, but 
“much in the same way as photons—they possess many of the proper- 
ties of waves” (p. 54). Our effort to portray the external world 
“brings us up immediately against concepts which we can neither pic- 
ture, imagine, nor describe” (p. 65). “ We have to discard space and 
time as objective realities, forces and mechanism have dropped out of 
the picture altogether, and we are left only with empty space and empty 
time, first welded together to form a four-dimensional continuum differ- 
ing in quality from either space or time and then curved and contorted ” 
(p. 127). Photons are “ bullets of energy” (p. 27), and when a photon 
strikes a particular electron in an atom it “loses part, but not all, of its 
energy to the electron” (p. 153), yet “fractions of a photon are as 
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unknown as fractions of an electron” (p. 154). But we begin to think 
we are dealing with the twins in the Comedy of Errors when we read 
that photons travel as waves and land as particles, while protons and 
electrons are particles en route and waves on arrival (p. 161-2). Or 
this: “ Just as we can regard light almost indifferently as either waves 
or particles, so it may be that we can regard space almost indifferently 
as either extension or momentum, and time as either oscillations or 
energy” (ibid). The reader’s amazement at what is happening to the 
lordly science of physics may abate a bit when he learns that what has 
been served up was largely Heisenberg. “ Heisenberg attacked the 
enigma of the physical universe by giving up the main enimga—the 
nature of the objective universe—as insoluble, and concentrating on the 
minor puzzle of co-ordinating our observations of the universe” (p. 
236). The result of this attack, unfortunately, is that our knowledge 
of an electron resembles a “fog” (p. 245) and that Heisenberg’s atom 
is “a composite photograph of all the atoms in the world which con- 
form to certain specified conditions ” (p. 254). 

If this is anticlimax in a book which started out to lay bare the inner 
workings of nature (cf. p. 42), the depth of bathos is reached when 
we read at the close: “ Much, and possibly all, that was non-mental has 
disappeared, and nothing new has come in that was not mental” (p. 
296). Yet this disappointing dénouement was foreshadowed at the very 
beginning when the author, in an unsteady excursion into epistemology, 
intimated that we can never know anything but our own ideas, and can 
only surmise what the world beyond them is like, if there be any world 
beyond them. Instead of extricating the reader from this impasse, Sir 
James goes on through relativity, indeterminacy, probability and the 
“dust” which our explorations of nature raise, until whatever notions 
are left are scarcely worth keeping. We had hoped to penetrate to the 
background of science, and at the end we are left staring at a bizarre 
array of ideas which descend like a curtain in the foreground and cut 
off nature from our view entirely. If the author’s aim was to produce 
in the unwary reader a feeling of illusion, as a literary effect, the work 
may be justified; but as a philosophy of the sciences its value is very 
slight. 

It is not my intention to disparage the wealth of information pos- 
sessed by Sir James, nor to withhold the praise due him for his vivid 
and delightful presentation of that information. But in essaying to 
write a metaphysics of science he shows himself either incapable, or a 
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dilettante, or (what I believe to be the réle he really ambitioned) a 
litterateur. Even this, however, will not give the generality of scientists 
much comfort, because every one knows in what a precarious state at 
present their philosophy of science is, and they can hardly be pleased 
when one of their own number rocks the boat simply to cause a stir. 
For one thing, abstraction is running wild in current science, and unless 
there is a more candid recognition of abstraction for what it is, in 
particular mathematical abstraction, there will be more “fogs” mis- 
taken for realities and hordes of scientists will flock to that idealism 
which Jeans pretends is inevitable. 
James A. McWILLIAMs. 
St, Louis University. 


Algazel’s Metaphysics. A Mediaeval Translation. Edited by J. T. 
Mucxkue. Toronto, Canada: The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 1933. Pp. xix + 247. 


This volume offers the text of the thirteenth century Latin version of 
the last part of a tripartite Arabic work on logic, physics, and meta- 
physics, Tendencies of the Philosophers (Magasid al falasifa), written 
about 1091-1095 at Bagdad by Islam’s greatest theologian Al Ghazzali. 

The Latin translation of the work was made before 1150 by the 
Spaniard Dominic Gonzalez (Gundissalinus). It was widely copied and 
quoted by the leaders of Christian Scholasticism and was printed in 
Venice in 1506. 

The text of this Venice edition is adjudged a “very poor” one by 
Father Muckle because of its many corruptions and faulty readings, 
such as e. g., “eum cum civibus” for “cum concivibus”; “unde homo, 
vegetabile” for “ut homo, vegetabile.” In search for a better text 
Father Muckle examined six early manuscripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries: MS Vat. Lat. 4481 and MSS Paris B. N. Lat. 
6443, 6552, 14700, 16096, 16605. The first of these was chosen as pre- 
senting the best text to be found; and its text is transcribed and printed 
here as found in that MS. Of other manuscripts no use has been made 
except as a source of variants for the correction of obvious mistakes or 
for the clarification of obscure words or passages. 

This method of publication was chosen by the editor because of a 
desire to give the reader a text such as was used by the mediaeval 
scholar rather than a text such as could be reconstructed by a modern 
scholar. The spellings of the manuscript have been retained. “ Assibi- 
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lated ti” is always “ci,” “ae” is written “e,” where the spelling of 
words varies (e. g., imaginacio, ymaginacio, maginacio, immaginacio) 
the first occurrence of an irregularity is marked “sic”; any subsequent 
irregularities are not thus marked but transcribed and read without 
comment. Where words may be confused and used without distinction 
of meaning (e. g., descripcio, discripcio; proposicio, praeposicio) they 
are transcribed as they occur in the MS. The manuscript often writes 
single consonants where there should be double and double where there 
should be single. All such occurrences are printed as found in the manu- 
script. Only where a form might be mistaken for a misprint of another 
word (e. g., “committantes” which might be mistaken for “ commit- 
tentes’’) it is marked (sic), but on its first occurrence only. Abbrevia- 
tions which in the MS are moderate in number have been expanded and 
are printed in full. 

There are two appendices. The first (A) gives the text of a long 
marginal note of the MS and consists of extracts taken from Gonzalez, 
the translator’s, work De Divisione Naturae. Appendix (B) gives all 
the remaining marginal notes and corrections of the MS along with a 
number of variants from other MSS. All these notes and variants 
which are meant to aid the reader in recognizing errors and unusual 
spellings should have been printed at the foot of the pages of the text 
to which they belong, or at least, some provision should have been made 
in the respective passages of the text for a system of signals announc- 
ing the existence of notes at the end of the volume. 

There is no ‘ Introduction’ at the beginning of the book nor an alpha- 
betical index at the end of the volume, nor is there a facsimile page 
which might enable a student of palaeography to test a few of the 
readings. The ‘text’ of the volume is preceded only by a preface 
(7 pp) and a register of contents (5 pp). The Latin text of Algazel’s 
Metaphysics is a welcome contribution to our source material and 
should stimulate further researches not only into the question of Alga- 
zel’s influence upon thoughts and methods of the Christian Scholastics 
but also into the more distant questions concerning the correctness and 
adequacy of this mediaeval translation and concerning the extent to 
which Algazel may be credited with having himself held the teachings 
of Avicenna which he here summarized. 


THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 
The Catholic University of America, 
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Ismail Hakki. Philosophe Mystique 1653-1725. (Les Grandes Figures 
de L’Orient, Tome I.) By Aint. Paris: Geuthner, 
1933. Pp. 98. 


On the occassion of the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Harvard in 1926 the author of this study presented a lecture which had 
for its subject the famous Turkish poet and scholar Ismail Hakki of 
Broussa. That lecture was of necessity short and fragmentary. Some 
of the things which had to be left unsaid on that occasion have been 
supplemented and are now offered in the present volume which gives 
not only an excellent sketch of the life and character of “one of the 
noblest thinkers of the Oriental Schools” but also a choice selection of 
“Thoughts” or “Sayings” gathered from the more than 100 works 
written by Hakki—chiefly upon matters theological but covering also 
topics from the fields of philosophy, morals, law, music, and poetry. 

In presenting his selection of these “ thoughts ” the editor has sought 
to reveal the soul of a great Moslem sage and devout mystic rather than 
the mind of a protagonist of a system of philosophical truths. Under 
the caption ‘ Remarks of a Platonist’ Hakki is quoted as follows: 
Everything has its source in the memory (reminiscence). We do not begin 
by apprehending things but by remembering them. The straying away from 
the eternal habitation and the vicissitudes of existence have often led to 


forgetting. It is because of this that God utters His exhortation: 
‘Remember ’! 


Upon the subject of God’s relation with His creatures Hakki is quoted 
as follows: 


It is very evident that there exists a relationship (un rapport) between 
God and all His creatures. This relationship is like the invisible bond 
which connects an artist with his work. The work of the artist is a mirror 
which truthfully reflects the artist’s skill. The mirror cannot be without 
its image. These two cling to each other face to face. In their relationship 
they resemble the soul and the body. The form of the mirror of the soul 
is the body and in it the soul’s qualities reflect themselves. It is for this 
primordial reason that it is erroneous to say that one may know God 
without the creation. If in this world we perceive apparent imperfections 
in things, it is because the latter are in the process of evolving. They do 
not in any manner mar the perfection of God. The imperfections of such 
things are in relation only to their nature and to their end (leur determi- 
nation). In the work of God there are no imperfections. 


THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 
The Catholic University of America, 
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Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae ejusque vitam atque doctrinam 
illustrantia. (Series scholastica edita curantibus M. Grabmann et 
F. Pelster.) Muenster: Aschendorff, 1933. 


Fase. XII: Hemnrici Totting de Oyta, Quaestio de Sacra scriptura. 
Edited by Albert Lang. Pp. 58. 

Henricus Totting, a native of Oyta in the vicinity of Oldenburg and 
a secular priest of the Diocese of Osnabruck, gained fame as a 
teacher at Prague, Paris and especially in Vienna, where he was known 
as ‘founder’ and ‘first canon’ or primicerius. Besides the commen- 
taries on Aristotle attributed to him, and which are held by Albert Lang 
to be genuine, he wrote commentaries on Books of Sentences and on 
various parts of the Bible. The selection presented in this fascicle is 
said to be the first systematic treatise on the whole biblical problem, 
genuinity, authenticity, canonicity of the various books, along with 
questions concerning inspiration, the integrity of the sacred text and 
its freedom from error. 

The work is in the traditional form of objection and response, and is 
a good example of the fourteenth century teaching method. Henricus 
died in Vienna, May 20, 1397. 


Fase. XIII: Sigeri de Brabantia de aeterniate mundi. Edited by 
Richard Barsotti. Pp. 30. 

This is a revised and improved text and will replace the editions of 
the learned Mandonnet. Dr. Barsotti is a professor in the Seminary of 
Pisa, and when F. Pelster (one of the general editors of this series) 
pointed out among some codices at the Convent of St. Catherine a manu- 
seript of this work, Dr. Barsotti undertook this new recension. He 
found it in agreement with the earlier judgment of Mandonnet, which 
also was confirmed by another codex discovered by F. Stegmuller. The 
problem dealt with is the well known dispute about the possible eternity 
of the world, one of the major questions in the whole Averroist and 
Aristotelian quarrel which provoked the works of Thomas Aquinas who 
revealed the true Aristotle. In addition, Siger’s opinion on the nature 
of the universal is contained in the text; he denies that it is substance. 


Fase. XIV: De cognitione veritatis; textus selecti Thomae Aquinatis. 
Collected by Joseph de Vries. Pp. 60. 

The importance of the text of St. Thomas in his De veritate, q. 1, 
a. 9, was noted by Cardinal Mercier. This text is given as the locus 
principalis in the criteriological problem; in this collection are gathered 
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a large number of citations from other writings of St. Thomas, dealing 
with or explaining the point at issue. ' By this means it is sought to 
give the genuine meaning of St. Thomas in the disputed passage; a 
coherent solution is arrived at, although no systematic epistemology is 
achieved. Difficulty was found in establishing the necessity by which 
a natural desire must achieve its end; by recourse to the Contra 
Gentiles, quite a number of texts were found available, besides a few 
from other works of the Angelic Doctor. These selections will be very 
useful to all students of the criteriological problem. 


Fase. XV: Philosophia S. Bonaventurae textibus ex ejus operibus 
illustrata. Edited by Bernhard Rosenmoller. Pp. 64. 

No study of Scholasticism is complete without an examination of the 
chief philosophical theories of Bonaventura. Dr. Rosenmoller, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Muenster, has assembled a convenient set of 
textual references, cited verbatim, from the writings of St. Bonaventura, 
and illustrating chiefly the teachings proper to him. His agreement with 
Augustine, especially with the City of God and De Trinitate, is shown 
by references to these works. To bring out the method of Bonaventura, 
some entire questions (e.g. De myster. trinitatis, q. 1, a. 1., V 45-51, 
‘ whether it is possible to doubt about the existence of God’) are given 
in their entirety. (On this point we read: Not only is it impossible for 
an intellect which knows the meaning of this word ‘God’, thinking of 
God as that than which a greater can not be conceived, to doubt about 
the existence of God, but it is even impossible to think the statement: 
‘God does not exist’.) Other important questions, such as the distinc- 
tion of persons, the substance of the soul, and liberty are given their 
exposition in the original words of the great contemporary of St. 
Thomas. 

Francis A. WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America, 


Introductio generalis ad philosophiam Thomisticam, 1931, pp. 103. 


Metaphysica generalis, Tomus I: Doctrinae expositio, 1931, pp. xiv 
+231; Tomus II: Notae historicae, 1932, pp. viit+218. By 
L. De RaEyMAEKER. Louvain, Imprimerie “ Nova et Vetera ”. 


These three volumes of Dr. Raeymaeker are three parts of one com- 
plete work. The first volume is an historical introduction to Thomistic 
philosophy; the second a systematic exposition of Thomistic meta- 
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physics; the third traces the historical development of some funda- 
mental metaphysical doctrines of Scholasticism. 

The “Introductio” contains two sections, the first an introduction 
into philosophy in general, the second into Thomism. The author gives 
in the first thirty-one pages a summary sketch of the history of phi- 
losophy from the early Greek schools down to our own time. Leading 
the reader to Thomism, the author informs him, that Aquinas offers a 
peripateticism that is “omnis simpliciter philosophiae fastigium” (p. 
36). Then follows, on 24 pages, a sketch of the life of St. Thomas, 
with a list of his works and their editions. In another 16 pages the 
history of the Thomistie school is summed up. Two appendices are 
added: one registers the Neo-Scholastic schools and periodicals, the 
other is a Thomistic bibliography. The little volume is embellished by 
four full-page reproductions from works of art: Plato et Aristoteles, 
St. Augustinus, Triumphus St. Thomae, St. Thomas Christum Cruci- 
fixum contemplans. 

The second volume is the principal part of the whole work. The 
author endeavors to present general metaphysics as a “firmum et 
cohaerens systema”, “ quoddam doctrinarum corpus harmoniam retinens 
atque suis principiis consentiens ” (p. v) and to expound it “ synthetico 
modo” (Ib.). In accordance with this intent he divides the treatise in 
two parts, considering in the first part being as such, in the second part 
multiple being as such. 

Dealing with being as such, he expounds being in common and the 
transcendental attributes of being. Passing over to multiple being, the 
author sets forth the conditions which are required for being, which is 
one, to be multiplied. There are internal and external requisites: the 
internal are potency and act, the external is the causality of being. The 
division of being in potency and act is the inner reason for the duality 
of essence and existence, of matter and form, of substance and accident. 
Causality is treated in general; efficient, final and exemplary causes 
are set forth in particular. In the concluding chapter the author deals 
with the First Cause, which is the ultimate external requisite for all 
finite beings. 


The author in expounding these metaphysical problems merits recog- 
nition for putting into evidence the inner coherence and compactness of 
Thomistic metaphysics, in which all parts are closely interrelated. It is 
indeed one of the titles to glory of Thomistic metaphysics, that in it 
vast masses of thought are brought into a logically harmonious system 
by the consistent and all-pervading application of a few fundamental 
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principles. This imposing co-ordiration of all parts, however, in itself 
is no guarantee that the arguments which are brought forward for 
particular Thomistic doctrines, though they be sound, have a demon- 
strative value. One typical instance may here briefly be mentioned. 

Dr. Raeymaeker defends the real distinction between essence and 
existence in finite beings, between matter and form in all material 
things. As the main argument for both these Thomistic tenets he 
advances the principle that such concepts as are adequately distinct 
represent realities which are really distinct (pp. 108, 130-132). The 
proof supporting this general principle (p. 100) amounts to saying, 
that the order of cognition must not be in opposition to the realm of 
reality; otherwise the intellect should fail in its task of giving us 
reliable information about the reality of things. To this line of argu- 
mentation the remark is apposite, that the distinction of concepts as 
such is no conclusive evidence for the real distinction of their respective 
objects, unless it can be shown, that these objects stand in contradic- 
tion to each other. If the intellect lets itself be guided by the evident 
and safe principle of contradiction, it will certainly avoid error regard- 
ing the reality of things and also in many cases attain doubtless positive 
information about the same reality. 

It will be well for us Scholastic philosophers always candidly to make 
it plain, when the argumentation leads to evident results, and when 
evidence is not reached. True and real certitude of cognition, that is 
grounded in evidence, is a pearl of such great price, that it should 
unmistakably be set apart from that subjective certitude, with which 
we are wont to cling to our chosen school doctrines. A certain eclecti- 
cism within the Scholastic system is safe and sound; for it will unite 
us in what is truly evident against the powers of error, while it leaves 
freedom of opinion in matters, for which evidence cannot be gotten. 

The author very wisely insists upon declaring and proving the 
objectivity of the principal metaphysical concepts and doctrines. Such 
a procedure makes metaphysics appear as a science of realities, which 
should be impressed upon the mind of the student. It is understood 
that an adequate demonstration of the objective value of the meta- 
physical entities cannot be accomplished within the compass of an ele- 
mentary textbook of general metaphysics. Such a book however is 
the proper place where a convincing and adequate treatment of the 
objectivity of being and existence, of efficient causality, of the origin 
of final cause from intelligence should be found. By far the greater 
part of the metaphysical doctrines, in particular that of hylomorphism, 
must be referred for adequate presentation to special metaphysics. 
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In the third volume, Notae historicae, Dr. Raeymaeker studies the 
historical development of fourteen principal metaphysical doctrines. By 
far the largest space is given to the development of the doctrines on 
essence and existence, matter and form, substance and accident, caus- 
ality. In this part as well as in the other two volumes the author, with 
painstaking erudition, has collected the teachings of a great number 
of authors, thereby opening a rich mine of historical information on 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic teaching with regard to metaphysical prob- 
lems. His work will be welcome to every student of philosophy, who 
wants to inform himself concerning the historical development of 
metaphysics. 

The transparent Latin diction, the short sentences and simple con- 
structions make for easy reading. The whole work is a valuable addi- 
tion to our philosophical literature and will have its rightful place in 
the library of every school, in which philosophy forms a part of the 
curriculum. 

GERARD EsseER. 

Techny, Ill. 


La Justice Distributive. By A.-J. FamHerse. Paris: Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1934. Pp. 181. 


In the Introduction, the author cites several statements about dis- 
tributive justice made by Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius XI and others, 
but points out that the subject has not received the systematic study 
and presentation that it deserves. He admits that distributive justice 
is subordinate to legal or social justice, but points out that it is of very 
great importance, inasmuch as it determines the proportional obligation 
resting upon each citizen to promote the common good. He criticizes 
the insufficiency and sometimes the inexactness of the treatment accorded 
to distributive justice in all the current manuals of moral theology. 
Apparently he traces these defects to Biluart, who misunderstood the 
teaching of St. Thomas on both legal and distributive justice. The 
author promises that his own discussion will be based upon the Thomistic 
doctrine, although he admits that St. Thomas did not deal with the 
subject adequately. This failure the author attributes to the fact that 
St. Thomas lived in a feudal society which rested upon the idea of 
contract and which consequently was more interested in commutative 
than distributive justice. 

In the chapter entitled “General Considerations,” the author cites 
with approval the definition given by John of St. Thomas, who is fre- 
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quently referred to throughout the work under review: “ Distributive 
justice is the species of strict and particular justice which imposes upon 
the distributor of common goods the obligation of making the distri- 
bution in proportion to the dignity and merits of each recipient.” In 
the succeeding chapters, Father FamuHeErse shows: That distributive 
justice possesses the three qualities of genuine justice; that the basis 
of the obligation of distributive justice in the community and of the 
right in the subject is the common good; that the obligation is a legal 
obligation (not a mere moral obligation as in the case of charity or 
veracity) and that the right is a jus ad rem, a personal right which 
gives to the subject a right of personal action; that distributive justice 
establishes a true equality, based upon the proportion existing between 
those who participate in the distribution and also on the proportion 
which these persons bear to the goods to be distributed; that distribu- 
tive justice, instead of being narrowly conservative of the existing 
social order, is capable of becoming the promoter of progress and social 
reforms; and that it imposes an obligation of restitution which com- 
mutative justice executes. 

The concluding chapter presents some applications of the author’s 
doctrine to social questions, specifically to the question of the family 
living wage. His conclusion is that a living wage for a family is due 
according to distributive justice and his conception of the situation 
leads him to the further conclusion that the measure of a family living 
wage is relative, not absolute. That is to say, the wage should be 
adjusted to the size of the family in each case and not determined by 
some average or prevailing number of persons, as, for example, a father 
and mother and four or five children. 

Undoubtedly, the views just mentioned and probably many other 
opinions set forth in the volume will be rejected by more than one 
reader. All students of the subject, however, will welcome the work as 
a reasoned and well documented effort to provide a discussion of dis- 
tributive justice more nearly adequate to the importance of the subject 
than anything that had previously been published. 


Joun A. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Metaphysica Generalis. By Grrarp Esser. Techny, Ill., 1933. Pp. 
xiii + 283. 


The author of this work has already become favorably known for his 
earlier manual on Psychology. The present volume is a companion 
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to the Psychologia and is identical with it in purpose and perfection. 

Dr. Esser has kept in mind several problems that confront the pro- 
fessor of philosophy in our seminaries and houses of studies. In any 
one of the philosophical disciplines there is an enormous amount of 
content to unfold for the students within a space of time that is usually 
insufficient. The disputes within the School must be presented with 
impartiality and yet in such perspective that students will remember 
something more than these disputed questions. The contacts of tradi- 
tional philosophy with contemporary philosophy and science must be 
indicated. This is imperative if philosophy is to be anything more than 
a preparation for theological study. And the last of the problems is 
to meet the spirit of the law and to teach as much as possible in the 
Latin language. This set of problems presents difficulties for even the 
most qualified teacher. But the author of this volume has gone far in 
pointing a way out of the mystic maze in which both teacher and 
students frequently find themselves. 

The field of general metaphysics is covered satisfactorily and with 
sufficient detail for the time allotted to this study in the curriculum. 
The student will find the subject-matter attractively arranged with 
emphasis placed on central doctrines rather than upon marginal dis- 
putes. The time honored and usually unsolved disputes between the 
different schools within the Scholastic field are adroitly handled. The 
arguments presented by the different proponents are, as a rule, arranged 
in a secondary position and no attempt is made by the author to impose 
a solution on the students. Each decision must be reached by the 
student himself on the basis of the evidence presented. Undoubtedly 
some dissatisfaction will be voiced by some representatives with the 
way in which their side of the case is presented but, considering the 
limits of time and space, the author has done well in this matter. There 
is frequent reference throughout the volume to contemporary philosophy, 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic. This is refreshing in a manual of Schol- 
astic philosophy when many authors of such manuals, by their omissions, 
lead the student to believe that philosophical thinking ended with the 
modern philosophers. Objection may be voiced to the fact that this 
treatment of contemporary philosophy is too sketchy, but this objection 
may be dismissed because the author has in mind at all times the need 
of covering a vast field in a prescribed time. The Latin in which the 
volume is presented will offer less difficulty to students than that of 
many other textbooks in common use. 


Ignatius SMITH. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 4: February 15, 1934. 


George Todd Kalif: The Metaphysical Basis of Induction. The phrase 
“the validity of the principle of induction” means that the act of assert- 
ing judgments about the future is a reasonable act. The probability theory 
is not a sufficient basis for induction, for it attends only to fixed quantita- 
tive relations: but in formulating our judgments we must at times dip 
into flexible qualitative phenomena. The self, along with some of the 
issues it involves, namely, personal identity, the identity of the object, 
and the identity of the past, present and the future, constitute the 
metaphysical basis of induction. Jesse V. Mauzey: Report of the Thirty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 5: March 1, 1934. 

Virgil C. Aldrich: New Epistemological Method. A new method which 
is as old as man but strange to contemporary epistemologists. It is based 
on the common sense principle: what appears to be the case in veridical 
perception is really the case, and perception is sometimes veridical. 
Veridical perception is that in which, after precautions have been taken 
that the sense organs are not defective and the medium is not distorted, 
one cannot help seeing the object as it first appeared to him. This may 
seem like “common sense realism.” But any theory which gives recogni- 
tion to this ancient beloved world by allowing it an ontological status and 
then proceeding to explain it without distortion will have a tremendous 
advantage. It will stand as long as the world lasts. Donald A, Piatt: 
Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 6: March 15, 1934. 

Ernest Nagel: Verifiability, Truth and Verification. The operational 
theory of meaning requires that the verifiability of propositions be distin- 
guished from their truth or falsity, and that truth or falsity be distinguished 
from the provess of verification, which has an evidential function only in 
terms of propositions not “verifiable once and for all.” The ultimate 
intelligibility of a proposition depends on the structure of its subject- 
matter. In the order of nature, nature is prior to every set of principles; 
in the logical order, experience uses structures more extensive than those 
given immediately. Hence scientific method is essentially circular. Paul 
Goodman: Neo-Classicism, Platonism and Romanticism. A discussion of 
these three forms of artistic criticism. To determine whether they are 
alternative to one another, in that each covers the whole ground, or 
whether they rather supplement each other is a difficult task. Certainly 
they are not subordinate one to another; they are either alternative or to 
be used together. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 7: March 29, 1934. 


Clifford Barrett: The Objectivity of Mind. A critique of Professor 
Pratt’s dualistic realism. To ascribe to mind an all-inclusive aspect of 
individualness and subjectivity would be to leave the behavior and signifi- 
cance of the human mind quite unaccounted for. It neglects the social 
character of intelligence, which depends to a great extent on some form of 
inter-communication. Secondly, it fails to note the contingency of mind 
upon an objective world, which is not merely a parade of sense-perceptions, 
but an organized realm to be known and dealt with in terms of meaningful 
and valuable interpretations. George Arthur Wilson: The Organic Unity 
of Philosophy. Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism, any system of philosophy, 
are one-sided aspects of life as a whole. Deep down in each system there 
are assumptions which give life to their constructions of reality. The 
fundamental assumption which brings unity and coherence into the entire 
realm of philosophy is the principle of selfhood. Our world is the joint 
expression of ourselves and the cosmic power (it also is a Self and the 
source of perceptual stimulation) working upon us and with us. Idealism 
studies the intellectual structure of the world, its laws of change, its 
meaning. Realism is curious about the structure of the world. Pragma- 
tism is concerned to discover the fundamental problem of validity in think- 
ing. And so on for other systems. These forms, however, appear as 
various tasks of an organic philosophy and not as mere types of phi- 
losophy. Jared S. Moore: Idealism, Mentalistic and “Speculative.” To 
mentalism, reality is the content of some mind; to the “speculative” or 
better objective idealist, reality is the object of some mind. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 8: April 12, 1934. 

Harold R. Smart: Professor Pratt on Speculative Philosophy. An at- 
tempt to explain to Professor Pratt the meaning of experience, which is 
made up of any number of specifically human activities and implies, in the 
case of knowing, a subject knowing and an object known. However, there 
is no more reason for a psychologist to postulate a dualism between mind 
and body than there is for a biologist to postulate a dualism between life 
and body. James Bisset Pratt: Once More Unto the Breach. An answer 
to the criticisms of idealists, particularly those contained in the present 
and preceding numbers of the Journal. 


The Personalist—Spring Number, 1934. 

H. Wildon Carr: The Search for Truth. Personalism is a principle of 
interpreting experience; an idealism. It bases its system of the real on 
an intuition, the immediate consciousness of existence in the activity of 
thinking. The person is the concrete individual. The universe consists of 
the minds which are thinking the thoughts, and in these consists its reality, 
not in an independent indifferent matter in an independent indifferent 
framework. Ralph T. Flewelling: Three Approaches to the Understanding 
of Life. These three approaches are by way of science, philosophy and 
religion. There seems to be no reason why a conflict should arise among 
them. Harry B. Reed: The Heraclitan Obsession of Walt Whitman. 
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Whitman was much impressed by the concept of change. “ All is a pro- 
cession, the universe is a procession with measured and perfect motion.” 
The strange thing about it is that Whitman was not sad as most devotees 
of flux are. Perhaps he caught some distant immobility beyond the whirl. 
N. Losky: Ideal-Realism (I). An examination of the differences between 
abstract and concrete ideal-realism. “ Abstract” ideal-realism admits only 
abstract ideal principles, ideas, while “concrete ” ideal-realism recognizes 
also concretely ideal entities. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLIV, No. 3: April, 1934. 


De Witt H. Parker: The Metaphysics of Value (I). Intrinsic value cannot 
be found outside experience and never belongs to objects as such. Neither 
is there any unique value or interest relation, though there probably is a 
causal relation between interest and object, whether transcendent or phe- 
nomenal. There is no absolute ought or worthiness to be, for this category 
can be shown to be relative to the life-plan or life-desire of the individual. 
Certain judgments of value have, nevertheless, an intergroup validity 

. simulating ahsolute validity, and there is a hierarchy or order of value, 
expressing a law of preference for all subjects capable of the values in 
question. Joseph J. Spengler: Have Values a Place in Economics? The 
economist searches out the functional and reciprocal relationships among 
the multiplicity of variables with which he deals. He satisfies his scientific 
status when he expresses these in the indicative. But his knowledge of 
these functions allows him to recognize that the objectives of any social 
group may be advantageous or disadvantageous to the group itself or to 
society as a whole. This leads him to determine what ought to be. More- 
over, an economist is human and reacts to value situations and it would 
be absurd to refuse him the opportunity to express his opinion. R. U. 
Singh: The Jurisprudence of Lorimer. Lorimer’s philosophy was a pro- 
test against empiricism and utilitarianism and was inspired by idealism. 
He made the mistake of accepting the institutions and ideas of his own 
time as dictates of the law of nature. The only valuable parts of his 
system are his emphasis on the ethical character of law, his theory of 
positive law as the will of society, and his suggestion for experience and 
learning in legislators as in judges. Stuart Carter Dodd: Progress Induc- 
tively Defined. There is great diversity among sociologists in defining 
progress. It is here proposed to let the group undergoing the change be 
the criterion of its desirability and define progress as those social changes 
desired by the group undergoing them. This would yield different “ prog- 
resses ” for different localities. Further research, however, would lead to 
generalizations and more universal value systems would emerge. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XVIII, No. 1: February, 
1934. 

Henry C. Link: A New Method for Testing Advertising and a Psycho- 
logical Sales Barometer. An application of the method of triple associates 
among 14,000 consumers by 60 representatives of the Psychological Cor- 
poration to discover the efficacy of various types of advertising. Those that 
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link a product to a definite need or desire are most successful. Black and 
white advertising is more effective than colored. A psychological sales ba- 
rometer is constructed to give the relations between the number of consumers 
who answered the test correctly and also bought the product. Katherine Van 
Tuyl and Alvin C. Eurich: Measuring the Interests of College Students 
with Different Major Subjects. The Minnesota Interest Blank, a revision 
of the original Freyd questionnaire, was given to juniors and seniors in 
the College of Education. The items yielding significant differences between 
the responses of any two major groups were selected. On the basis of the 
number of differentiating items, the “science-mathematics” and the 
“ social-language ” groups were formed since it was found that these two 
groups differed markedly in interest scores. In the final derivation of the 
major subject interest scales, each item was weighed according to the 
number of groups from which it distinguished the group in question. 
Frank N. Stanton: Memory for Advertising Copy Presented Visually Vs. 
Orally. Fictitious advertising copy was presented visually by means of 
printed booklets and orally through a small public address system to four 
groups of college students. Testing recall at various time intervals showed 
that the auditory method was superior. E, B. Skaggs: A Summary and 
Critique of Methods of Measuring “ Warming Up”. An evaluation of the 
Robinson-Heron and Amberg methods and suggestions for the use of the 
method of direct comparison and the utilization of plateaus. Paul J. Fay 
and Warren C. Middleton: An Economical Method of Administering and 
Scoring New-Type Examinations. The use of a separate sheet marked 
with numerals corresponding to the questions allows for the continued use 
of the examination paper itself. A piece of cardboard with the correct 
answers and slits between the columns, which can be placed over the 
answer sheet saves time and energy on the part of the examiner. George 
J. Dudycha: The Beliefs of College Students Concerning Evolution. A 
questionnaire given to freshmen and seniors. It showed that the seniors 
are more open-minded; also that they had less difficulty in reconciling 
evolution with their religious beliefs. Paul R. Farnsworth: Familiarity 
with the Names of Musicians. An experiment to test the effect of environ- 
ment. A uniformity of response to the names of 90 musicians leads to the 
conclusion that the environment has produced a considerable uniformity in 
this type of musical response. John W. Dickey: On Estimating the Relia- 
bility Co-efficient. A criticism of the formula of T. L. Kelley and the 
derivation of a new one which is superior to Kelley’s because its standard 
error value proves to be smaller than for his formula. Selma M. Mathews: 
The Effect of Mother’s Out-of-Home Employment upon Children’s Ideas and 
Attitudes. A questionnaire was administered to 568 children to determine 
their home conditions and especially their reaction to these conditions. It 
was shown that in most cases the child adjusts itself to the conditions 
which demand that the mother be away from home. B. F. Haught: 
Mental Growth of the Southwestern Indian. From the chronological ages 
of six to nine the mental growth of the Indian is constant, but one year 
retarded. Thereafter, there is little increase. William Norwood Brigance: 
The Language Learning of a Child. This study covers three important 
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phases of the language learning process. First, the growth of the vocabu- 
lary; secondly, a comparison of the parts of speech found in this vocabu- 
lary; thirdly, the growth of the ability to master the phonetic sounds of 
the English language. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 41, No. 2: March, 1934. 


R. S. Woodworth: Howard Crosby Warren. An appreciation of the late 
editor of the Psychological Review as a psychologist who wielded a potent 
influence on the development of that science in America. Stephen C. 
Pepper: The Conceptual Framework of Tolman’s Purposive Behaviourism. 
A study of the revolutionary system of Tolman. Tolman developed a new 
set of conceptual instruments for the description of acts of behavior. His 
descriptive concepts fall into two groups. One group is an articulated 
scheme for the patterning of any particular completed act. The other 
group is a set of schemes predicting, on the basis of information gathered 
outside the particular act, what the organism can do under specific con- 
ditions. The first group comprises what may be called the patterning 
concepts, the second the capacities. Clark L. Hull: The Concept of the 
Habit-Family Hierarchy and Maze Learning (II). The convergent 
excitatory mechanism is capable of mediating the transfer of reactions 
from one stimulus situation to another where the two stimulus situations 
externally may contain no common element whatever. When the divergent 
and the convergent mechanisms are combined, there emerges a new mechan- 
ism which may be called a habit-family hierarchy. The hypothesis is put 
forward that when an organism for any reason succeeds in solving a prob- 
lem by a sequence of acts which is substantially that of one member of a 
habit family, the other members of the family, particularly those occupying 
a more favored position in the hierarchy, will automatically become active 
in the new situation without any specific practice whatever. This principle 
was applied to the particular problems of maze learning in rats. Israil 
Latif: The Physiological Basis of Linguistic Development and of the 
Ontogeny of Meaning (II). A detailed study of the growth of a child’s 
use of language, from its earliest babblings to complete sentence-building 
activity. The study of the meaning attached to the early efforts of the 
child at speaking is very thoroughly explained. Max F. Meyer: Frequency, 
Duration and Recency VS. Double Stimulation. The “laws” of Frequency, 
Duration and Recency are no scientific laws, but are childish utterances 
thrice variegated. Learning is to be conceived of as a variation of resist- 
ance in one of the innumerable nervous paths constituting the sensory- 
motor network. The only conceivable cause of such a resistance change is 
another nervous current. In order that there be a second current, there 
must be two stimuli. Hence the law of learning is the “law of double 
stimulation.” Elizabeth Duffy: Emotion: An Example of the Need for 
Reorientation in Psychology. This study takes issue with the common 
assumption that there is an important difference between “emotional ” 
and other responses. All the proposed theories of differentiation merely 
show that the distinction between “emotion” and other patterns of reac- 
tion is one of degree and not of kind. Edwin R. Guthrie: Pavlov’s Theory 
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of Conditioning. An answer to Pavlov’s remarks on articles by Lashley 
and the author. Pavlov’s laboratory methods are not questioned, but his 
interpretation of the data. 


Revue Thomiste—Nouvelle serie, T. XVII, no. 81: Janvier-Fevrier, 
1934. 


A. Forest: Newman et saint Augustine en Sorbonne. A review of two 
works by M. Jean Guitton: Le temps et Veternite chez Plotin et saint 
Augustine and La philosophie de Newman, Essai sur la notion de develop- 
pement. The connection between a philosophy of time and the notion of 
development is pointed out. Some remarks on Aristotle’s notion of time 
and St. Thomas’ explanation of Aristotle are added. M. T. L. Penido: 
Sur le probleme de la philosophie chretienne. Three questions are placed 
with regard to the historical side of this discussion. First, is it a question 
of finding out whether a Christian philosophy has existed, or rather of 
determining the thought of philosophers on the relations of faith and 
reason? Secondly, cannot the great development of philosophy after the 
advent of Christ be accounted for as a purely rational development which 
needed time to come about? Lastly, is it not true that what we call 
Christian philosophy was created by Christian theologians and not Christian 
philosophers ? 


Criterion—Any IX, Fasc. 34: Octubre-Desembre, 1933. 


Joan Corts Peyret: L/’intel-lectualisme en la filosofia. Prefacing his 
study with a short historical sketch of intellectualism, the author exposes 
the common Scholastic teaching on the origin of knowledge, with special 
emphasis on the process of sensation. Basili di Rubi: Les dues deus de 
la moral i de la religio segons Bergson. A critical appreciation of the recent 
work of Bergson. Joan Manya: El pensament i la imatge. A study of 
the relation of the intellect and the phantasm in the light of Thomistic 
philosophy and modern experimental psychology. Samuel D’Algaida: 
Documents per a la Historia de la Filosofia Catalana. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXV, Fasc. II: Marzo, 1933. 

A. Masnovo: Gnoseologia e metaphysica. An examination of the position 
of epistemology in philosophy. It considers above all the act of knowledge 
rather than the knowing powers. It is identical with logic as theory of truth, 
not as a mere system of coherence; it is distinguished from metaphysics. 
Metaphysics enters into it, insofar as it depends on metaphysics and under 
control thereof. V. Romanelli: Intorno al significato del concetto di filo- 
sofia cristiana. The possibility of a Christian Philosophy was discussed by 
the “Société Francaise de Philosophie” in 1931; the repercussions have 
been wide. Gilson’s position (historical) is insufficient; Blondel’s specula- 
tion cannot be sustained, nor his theory that reality is reached solely by 
the concrete living consciousness. A Christian philosophy is recognized by 
its harmony with the Christian response to the problem of life. P. Rotta: 
A proposito della questione platonica. A psychological solution of the prob- 
lem of Plato. Plato can only be explained when his incapacity for ration- 
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alization is appreciated; he could not find a process of reasoning on which 
to rest the results of his intuitive powers. M. E. Dal Verme: Osservazioni 
sul concetto del miracolo in Hume. A brief vindication of the miracle idea 
against Hume’s skepticism. M. Casotti: Alcune osservazione sulla “ scuola 
attiva.” The so-called ‘active school’ of pedagogical method has spread 
everywhere among civilized nations. It is easier to note its characteristics 
than to define it. It is a concept of movement, without a philosophy 
behind it. It is not without good points; e.g. that schools should be in 
the country; the schoolwork should have a personal note; the diversifi- 
cation of pursuits, etc. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica— Anno XXV, Fasc. III: Agosto, 
1933. 


Vincenzo La Via: Il Problema della esistenza di una “ filosofia idealis- 
tica.” Taking his departure from his article in the memorial volume com- 
memorating the centenary of Hegel’s death, the author evaluates the pos- 
sibility of any reality under the idealistic philosophy. He concludes that 
idealism cannot escape self-contradiction; an idealistic philosophy, as such, 
cannot exist. Bohdan Rutkiewicz: La determinazione teleologica nella vita 
organica ed il suo dinamismo causale. An addition to the vitalistic study 
by this author, published by Societaé Filosofica di S. Tommaso d’Aquino 
(London, 1932) and entitled L’individualisation, l’évolution, et le finalisme 
biologique. All the individuals of the living world co-operate in a great 
hierarchy, which excludes mechanism, yet each retains its individuality of 
action and end. Amadeo Rossi: Continues his examination of the episte- 
mological methods and conclusions of Giuseppe Zamboni. He points to 
contradictions, sophisms and absurdities in Zamboni, and holds that his 
attempt to construct an analytico-sinthetical system is a failure. Gerardo 
Bruni: Esiste una filosofia “cristiana”? The learned scholar of the 
Vatican Library offers some suggestions anent the disputes provoked by 
Gilson on the question of the existence of a “Christian” philosophy. It is 
his opinion that the philosophies of Augustine and of Thomas Aquinas are 
Christian. In confirmation of his view, he sets forth what a Christian 
philosophy should be and states that these requisites are met by Aquinas 
and Augustine. §. Vanni Rovighi: Il valore della fenomenologia. An 
excellent discussion of the validity and value of the philosophy of Husserl, 
Heidegger, and the phenomenologists, and their approaches to Thomism. 
It is still disputed whether or not Husserl should be called an idealist. 
P. Rotta: A Proposito dei fondamenti metafisici della morale di Seneca. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXVI, Fasc. I: Gennaio, 1934. 

Tommaso M. Bartolomei: Esiste Una Filosofia ‘Christiana’?” Having 
posited what he considers the correct approach to the problem and after 
establishing the essence of philosophy and of Christianity in themselves 
and in their mutual relations the author shows that there is a Christian 
philosophy which developed upon the influence of Christianity during the 
course of the centuries by means of attempts at defending the faith against 
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heretics and pagans and at illustrating dogma. This philosophy, although 
at first taught together with Apologetics and revealed Theology, becomes 
little by little autonomous until it reaches that complete autonomy which 
is suitable to its nature in the thirteenth century through the works of 
Saints Bonaventura, Albert and Thomas without losing its negative aspect 
and its habitude of subordination to the Faith. The criterion which dis- 
tinguishes Christian philosophy from pagan and anti-Christian philosophies 
other than that of not contradicting the faith is the principle of creation. 
From this principle spring all those doctrines which, organized and con- 
solidated, give to the Christian philosophy a character all its own and 
which make it Catholic. Augusto Del Noce: Nota Sull’ Anticartesianesimo 
di Malebranche. In order to render more precise the meaning of the anti- 
Cartesianism of Malebranche, the positions of the two philosophers are 
examined in regard to the problem of the relations between the philosophic 
God and religious God. The alleged opposition of a Thomistic attitude of 
Descartes and an Augustinian attitude of Malebranche is not justified. 
This would be found although one certainly ought not to attribute it to 
an explicit influence, in the true meaning of the Thomistic solution con- 
trasted to the extreme impoverishment which Descartes brought about on 
this point. In regard to the apparent confusion between philosophy and 
theology and in regard to the solution clearly contrary to Thomism on the 
problem of the fittingness of the Incarnation, there is shown how these 
affirmations would have been necessary to establish as the admitted solu- 
tion demanded, in a Cartesian universe, a bond between the philosophic 
and the religious God. It is also shown how, subordinately to his theory 
of the Incarnation his demonstration of the reality of the external world 
acquires coherence. Finally the author holds that in this solution of the 
relations between faith and reason one must search for one of the prin- 
cipal reasons of the profound transformation of the whole of the philosophy 
of Descartes used by Malebranche. Amedio Rossi: Studio Critico sulla 
Gnoseologia [o Psicologia pura della conoscenza propria ed attuale] Di 
Giuseppe Zamboni. II. The author first reviews the position of Zamboni 
concerning the point of departure in his gnoseology. He then shows that 
objective experience of the external world of physical bodies cannot be 
the positive point of departure because according to Zamboni there is no 
knowledge, but only occasion of knowledge. 


Rivista Di Filosofia—Anno XXIV, N. 3: Luglio-Settembre, 1933. 


P. Martinetti: La religione della ragione di Hermann Cohen. Among 
the beliefs of modern Hebrewism the evolutionary rationalism of Cohen 
achieved a high place. Cohen was the founder of the so-called School of 
Marburg, a form of neo-Kantianism. Religion travels a path beyond tran- 
scendental logic and ethics; it strives to raise the will of man to the uni- 
versal, the ‘ messianic’ will. Cohen is monotheistic, accepts revelation as 
signifying ‘the creation of reason’, believes in charity as developing fra- 
ternity, and rejects the view that this life is any kind of test by which 
our future life will be determined. A. Baratono: Il Soggetto del- 
YEsperienza. The term ‘experience’ is taken to signify the whole content 
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of consciousness and therefore includes both content and estimate of value. 
The author tends toward voluntarism and a reality resting on values. 
Intelligence, or theoretical knowledge is to be distinguished from will, or 
practical thought. Theoretical knowledge reduces subjective finality to 
objective laws: does this destroy the spirit? Only a sound theory of 
knowledge can save us from destroying value and failure in the effort to 
give a reply to the eternal question of thought and sensation. L. Geymonat: 
Note introduttive ad una critica del valore conoscitivo delle scienze. It is 
impossible to formulate the problem of the objective value of the sciences 
except within a system of philosophy. No system of philosophy is solidly 
founded unless it rises on a critical estimate of the knowledge-value of the 
sciences. The propositions of science depend on objective experience and 
also on our intellectual constructive activity. Science receives its problems 
from the mind; without problems, science does not progress. But the 
deductive-hypothetical form is unsuited for philosophy; the typical form 
of philosophical research is engaged with the higher and more interior 
characteristics of knowledge. 


Rivista Di Filosofia—Anno XXV, N. 1: Gennaio-Marzo, 1934. 

P. Martinetti. Ragione e Fede. After his analysis of the province and 
function of faith in its relation to reason the author gives three conclu- 
sions that sum up his position: 1. Faith is not another method of knowl- 
edge deriving from supernatural truths or from sentimental or mystical 
intuition which exist alongside of reason but faith is itself a work of 
reason, a grade, a provisional result of reason. 2. The principal work of 
reason consists in constituting those spiritual systems which have been 
characterized as ‘faith’. 3. Since faith is a construction of reason, the 
fundamental law of its formation is a logical one and the ultimate criterion 
of its validity is a logical criterion. Giolle Solari. Il concetto di societa 
in Kant. The author maintains that a study of the philosophic-juridical 
ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will give a better appre- 
ciation and foundation for the study of Kant’s doctrine on society. He 
gives a brief outline of the doctrines on society of various philosophers 
such as Hobbes, Descartes, Newton, Condillac, Locke, the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau. He then shows how Kant evolved his triple concept of the 
natural, political and ethical society from these sources. He claims Kant 
took a middle course between the two extreme currents of political 
thought — one that of the illumined and the other that of Rousseau. 
Kant’s state is a natural and historical formation but there is in it the 
seeds of a concept which supersedes mere mechanical principles. Kant 
seems to consider the state in the light of an organism which is the 
imitation of nature and the product of the analytical discursive intellect 
not of the intuitive synthetic intellect. Moral life is essential to common 
life. Only the ethical community is the perfect society. Kant saw the 
defects of a mechanistic concept of society. A. M. Pizzagalli: Le origini 
della metempsicosi e gli inganni della memoria. 
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Gregorianum—Anno. XV, Fase. 1, 1934. 
J. M. Restrepo-Haramillo: Tertuliano y la doble férmula simbédlica. 
B. Leeming: De Motu Oxoniensi et de Anglo-Catholicis. 


Kant-Studien—Band XXXIX, Heft 1, 1934. 


Hans Reiner: Das Kantische Sittengesetz im sittlichen Bewusstsein der 
Antike. Kant’s formulation of the moral law was not a complete innova- 
tion. It is rather a development of the negative and positive formulations 
of the golden rule found in Lysias, Isocrates, the Old and New Testament, 
the Didache, etc. Rudolf Unger: Zu Goethes Weltanschauung. A review 
of the literature which appeared in honor of Goethe during his jubilee year. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 47, Heft 1: January, 1934. 


Kahl-Furthmann: Beitraege zum Kausalproblem. The fifth article by 
this writer in critical analysis of Geyser’s theory of causality. Arnaulf 
Molitor: Die “ Ueberwindung” der Metaphysik durch den scientifistischen 
(logistischen) Positivismus. The present attack on the validity of meta- 
physical science is not from the camp of idealism but from the highly 
specialized theories of Positivism. Rudolph Carnap would replace meta- 
physics with a theory of logic and language, this latter being positivistic 
and thus more apt to portray reality. This contention is analyzed and 
shown to fall short of attaining its end precisely because it ignores the 
metaphysics behind language and logic. Joseph Froebes: Zur Streitfrage 
um den Sitz der Empfindungen. Dr. Froebes defends his theory on the 
localization of sensation in a central organ against the idea of Dr. Buddes, 
who locates sensation in the peripheral organs of the senses themselves. 
F. Pelster: Beitraege zur Aristotelesbenutzung Alberts des Grossen. A 
study in the use which Albert the Great made of Aristotle with special 
inquiry into the authentic translations made by Albert. Karl Eswein: 
Schellings Verhaeltnis zu Aristoteles. Schelling made a gigantic attempt 
to reach a personal God through his philosophy. He borrowed much from 
Aristotle, practically all the fundamentals of Aristotle, but he developed 
them in a fashion far different from their realism and logic, leaning always 
to the idealistic mentality through which he saw Aristotle. Thus while 
we may not agree with the processes of Schelling’s thought we must 
nevertheless admire both his purpose and the vastness of his own system. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 47, Heft 2: April, 1934. 


Karl Schmieder: Die Synderesis und die ethischen Werte. In the West- 
ern orientation of the word Synderesis there was a difference in spelling 
which gave rise to a confusion with regard to its meaning. The present 
paper outlines the metaphysical elements involved in the spontaneous 
moral judgment, its relation to conscience proper and its value in an ethical 
scheme. Arnaulf Molitor: Die “ Ueberwindung ” der Metaphysik durch den 
scientifischen (logistischen) Positivismus. It is an inversion of order for 
the science of logic to attack and to attempt to displace the science of 
metaphysics. That such an attempt is made by the so-called scientific 
positivism is unfortunate since it would lead to the abandonment of precise 
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thinking in terms of reality and substitute merely the symbols of logic. 
Hans Meyer: Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin. The deepest 
insight into the nature of science enjoyed by any of the ancient philosophers 
was that which was had by Aristotle. St. Thomas co-ordinated the 
thoughts of Aristotle on the subject and hence brought about the science 
of science or what is called the methodology of science. The Thomistic 
doctrine on the nature of science and scientific principles together with the 
relation of one science to another is described. Gustav Kafka: Die Auf- 
klaerung als philosophiegeschichtliche Erscheinung. An historical study 
showing that the philosophies of the romantic period were but the natural 
concomitants of the time in which they appeared and the direct evolution 
of religious and philosophical thoughts of the preceding age. Max Koppel: 
Schellings Einfluss auf die Naturphilosophie Goerres. A detailed study of 
the writings of Goerres in which the influence of Schilling upon his thought 
is indicated repeatedly. Heinrich Fels: Martin Deutinger. A brief bio- 
graphical study of the personality and achievements of Martin Deutinger. 


Scholastik—IX Jahrgang, Heft 1: January, 1934. 

Joseph Froebes: Naturwissenschaftliche und geisteswissenschaftliche 
Psychologie. A concise and yet inclusive exposition of the main points 
of divergence between the traditional Scholastic psychology and the psy- 
chology known as modern psychology that had its rise in Fechner, Herbart, 
etc. Modern psychology has certain advantages of method but on the 
whole its method is too limited to achieve fundamental results. It is more 
the physical science of psychology than a metaphysical orientation to the 
study of man and hence it is limited to the scope of the physical. It has 
one advantage that was never realized to the fullest in that it provided 
a much more comprehensive field of greater scientific precision upon which 
the more profound and strictly philosophical psychology of Scholasticism 
can rest its speculations. 


Scholastik—IX Jahrgang, Heft 2: April, 1934. 

August Brunner: Die Struktur des objectiven Geistes und der Objektiva- 
tionen. A psychological study of the activities of the soul as they are 
reflected in the external activity of the individual. In this way the 
spiritual becomes objective outside of the individual and such objectivations 
become the factors of the common spirit or culture of the age. 


Divus Thomas—Band 11, Heft 4: Dezember, 1933. 

G. M. Manser: Das Naturrecht in seinem wesen und seinen Hauptstufen. 
A metaphysical examination into the basis of ethics and the natural law 
in particular with special attention to the primary consectaries of the most 
fundamental law: “Do Good and avoid Evil.” Petrus Wintrath: Ueber 
die objective Evidenz. Evidence, in the last analysis the cause of certainty, 
is the subject of this paper. The writer devotes much of the article to 
setting forth G. Soehngens’ idea of evidence as elaborated in the work of 
the latter entitled Sein und Gegenstand. 
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Divus Thomas—Band 12, Heft 1: March, 1934. 


M. Thiei: Verhaeltnis der beiden Geschlechter zur menschlichen Wesen- 
heit und zu einander in allgemein philosophischer Betrachtung. The pre- 
cise difference between the male and female of the human species is noted 
and explained in terms of philosophy, propria and accidentes, and it is 
shown that although the sexes differ more in human kind than in any other 
species, there is nevertheless no specific difference between them. Emil 
Spiess: Wandlungen der geschichtsphilosophischen Fragestellung. A study 
in the philosophy of the philosophy of history wherein it is shown that the 
point of view from which a philosophy of history is attempted is often that 
of the contemporary period. Hence this point of view is subject to con- 
stant change. Due to the debacles of recent history this point of view 
today is one of introspection with probably some misgivings and distrust. 
The corrective for such a pessimistic outlook is a valid philosophy of life 
which will engender of itself a brighter history and philosophy of history. 
A. Rohner: Naturrecht und positives Recht. A description of the relation- 
ship between positive rights and the natural law in which the writer applies 
this description to the modern political trends and judges them in the light 
thereof. P. Wintrath: Ueber die objective Evidenz (II). In this paper the 
writer adds his own reflections and gives approval to the criterion of cer- 
titude as elaborated by Soehngens in the work of the latter entitled Sein 
und Gegenstand. 


Florilegium Patristicum. Ediderunt Bernhardus Geyer et Johannes Zel- 
linger. Bonnae: Sumptibus Petri Hanstein, 1932-34. 


Fase. VI: Quinti Septimii Florentia Tertulliani Apologeticum, Edited by 
Josefus Martin. Pp. 176. 

This new text of the great apologetic of Tertullian is most welcome. 
The editor has done his work exceedingly well; he has not only examined 
the manuscripts, but has given an important preface and above all, has 
added a very useful index. The teaching and method of the first great 
Latin apologist are always important and useful subjects of study not 
only for students, but also for all workers in the field of patristic history 
and theology. The many footnotes are not only critical of the textual 
language, but explanatory of the teaching history and terminology. 


Fase. XXXI: 8S. Ambrosii de Virginibus. Edited by Otto Faller. Pp. 78, 

This is a critical edition of one of the most important works of St. 
Ambrose. It is based on an examination of a considerable number of 
ancient codices, and a critical study of the Maurist text. The work is 
equipped with a critical apparatus, and a brief evaluation of the various 
codices. Students of patristic will find it an invaluable addition to their 
libraries; and students of ascetic will find this a convenient manual. 


Fase. XXXII: Laborantis Cardinalis Opuscula. Edited by Arturus 
Landgraf. Pp. 75. 

Dr. Landgraf has edited from manuscript sources some of the brief con- 

siderations of moral questions, written by Cardinal Laborans in the twelfth 
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century. The treatises are as follows: De iustitia et iusto, in four parts 
containing seventy-three questions; De vera libertate, in three parts and 
twenty-two questions; Sectae Sabellianorum; Personae praedicatio rela- 
tiva est. 


Fase. XXXIV: S. Caesarii (Arelatensis Episcopi): Regula Sanctarum 
Virginum. Edited by Germanus Morin. Pp. 55. 

Dom Germanus has edited this work with his usual skill. The present 
edition is noteworthy for the splendid photographic reproduction of 
selected pages of several of the manuscripts. The full page reproduction 
from the Cod. Bamberg is exceedingly well done and very beautiful. 
Besides the rule for virgins the work contains several letters and other 
documents composed by the famous Bishop of Arles. This is the only 
convenient edition of any of the works of Caesarius, while some of the 
letters have not been printed before. 


Fase. XXXVI: S. Alberti Magni: Quaestiones de Bono. Edited by 
Henricus Kuhle. Pp. 53. 

With the canonization of Albertus Magnus and his elevation to the 
position of Doctor of the Church, every work of his acquires new interest 
and importance. Grabmann in 1919 established the genuinity of the Summa 
de Bono. The questions here considered are taken from this work and 
contained in metaphysical doctrine of St. Albert on the subject of good. 
They had never before been edited from the mnauscripts. The work, there- 
fore, forms an important addition to the published writings of St. Albert, 
and a valuable introduction to his method, style and doctrine. 


A. WaLsH. 
The Catholic University of America, 


Georg Englhardt, Die Entwicklung der dogmatischen Glaubenspsychologie 
in der mittelalterlichen Scholastik. (Band XXX, Heft 4/6, Beitraege 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters.) 
Muenster: Aschendorff, 1933. Pp. xvi + 503. 

The present work is strictly historical, making no attempt at criticism 
or valuation. The writer traces the development of the psychology of Faith 
from 1140 to 1236. He shows that the psychology of Faith of the thirteenth 
century does not abruptly begin with Hugh of St. Victor. He finds its 
origin in the discussions on justification, on virtue, in some of the prin- 
ciples of Aristotelian ethics, some generally held metaphysical and ethical 
principles, the study of which introduces new questions which in turn 
finally introduce the psychology of Faith of the thirteenth century. 
William of Auxerre, William of Auvergne, and Philip the Chancellor 
represent the pre-Thomistic psychology in the thirties of the thirteenth 
century. The author very justly believes that his work will be helpful in 
the study of the psychology of Faith of St. Thomas. 

A. W. CEentTNER. 

Josephinum, 

Worthington, O. 
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Cardinal F. Ehrle, Die Scholastik und thre Aufgaben in unserer Zeit. 
Grundsaetzliche Bemerkungen zu ihrer Characteristik. 2.. vermehrte 
Auflage, besorgt von Franz Pelster. Freiburg: Herder, 1933. Pp. 100. 

This booklet, now in its second and revised edition, is an excellent intro- 
duction to Scholastic philosophy. The Cardinal spent about fifty years in 
research in the history of Scholasticism and inspired countless others to 
do likewise. 

In a first chapter the author sketches the fundamental characteristic of 
Scholasticism: its agreement at all points with revealed truth, and its 
organic connection with Aristotelianism. In the third chapter the writer 
stresses the necessity of a thorough knowledge of modern science, especially 
for cosmology and psychology. Cosmology that neglects physics, chemistry 
and astronomy, and a psychology without physiology and experimental 
psychology can no longer be considered adequate. In the same measure, 
Scholastics cannot ignore the modern non-Scholastic philosophies. ‘ Read- 
ing up’ on these sciences he considers insufficient. Only a regular course in 
science at some university will enable one to become a proficient Scholastic 
today. In another chapter the papal documents bearing on Scholasticism 
are discussed. Father Pelster added an appendix of pertinent documents. 


A. W. CENTNER. 
Josephinum, 
Worthington, O. 
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